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THE COMPLETE BUSINESS MAG. AZINE 
| eller: 3, tie 





ao 

Pioneer 
Glenn Martin is a true 
pioneer of the aircraft 
industry. How he makes 


money out of the air 








See: From Box Kite to Bomber 





way to peace was anil 


by Almon E. Roth 


See: The Gentleman from Stanford 











No Hunches 


Selling is simple, says 
Frank Kohnstamm, who 


is setting new sales highs 





by not playing hunches 


See: “Dig Deeper” 








The Dawn Patrol 





A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research 


Srars still hang in the frosty sky, 
but men are already at work. They 
are busy putting bottles of milk and 
newspapers and bags of fresh rolls 
on millions of doorsteps. They are 
members of the “dawn patrol”— the 
men who early each morning step 
on the starting pedals of millions of 
engines to bring life to the towns and 
cities of America. 

Today no city could exist if it were 
not nourished by the life stream that 
flows in its streets. And each im- 
provement in automobiles, trucks and 
buses benefits the entire city. For ex- 
ample, when the cost of operating 
trucks can be shaved a fraction of a 
cent a mile, the savings may be re- 
flected in the prices of canned goods 
or soap or oranges. Or if a bus com- 
pany can improve the power output 


of its engines, Mr. Citizen may get 


home five minutes earlier. The im- 
provement of motor transportation 1s, 
in effect, a public service—a service 
that eventually helps everybody, 
whether he has a car of his own or not. 

But such improvement is not a task 
for the makers of engines, engine parts 
and materials alone. It is a task that 
must be shared with those responsible 
for the development of fuels and lu- 
bricants. For the engine and its fuel 
are inseparably related. Thus, while 
Ethyl’s product, tetraethyl lead, is used 
by oil refiners to raise the anti-knock 
quality of gasoline, improved gasoline 


in turn permits the automo- 


progressive automotive and petroleum 
engineers in their efforts to make even 
better automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors, and airplanes. 

To technologists in every field of 
automotive development we extend an 
invitation to avail themselves of our 
research and service facilities. And in 
order that laboratory findings may be 
more quickly reflected in practical 
operation, our service engineers will 
continue to cooperate with commer- 
cial users of fuels and engines. Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 


ing, New York City. 





tive manufacturer to build 
higher compression, there- 
fore more efficient engines. 

Ethyl research workers 
in Detroit and San Bernar- 





dino have joined forces with 





Better and more economical 
transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH ard SERVICE 
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SAVE MONEY WITH PLYMOUTH! 


LOWER COSTS 


Plymouth is the lowest-priced of 
“All3”on many models. Anda6.70 
to 1 compression ratio—highest of 
“All3” low-priced cars—saves on 
gasoline! You’re money ahead on 
price and on upkeep, too. 





Vital parts of the bignew Plymouth 
engine are Superfinished against 
friction and wear. And a new oil 
bath air cleaner is standard equip- 
ment on all models. Plymouth 
is the car that stands up best! 





HIGHER RESALE 


Plymouth is the one new low- 
priced carthat’smostlike thehigh- 
priced cars in quality features. It’s 
the best-engineered of“AllThree” 
...gives you the important benefit 
of higher resale value! 











THERE'S A BIG SWING 
10 gs NEW 


Ride Plymouth aiid 
You'll Buy It! 


I" PERFORMANCE, handling, 
and all-around comfort, it’s 
the greatest low-priced carever 
built! Today, 4 out of 10 new 
Plymouth buyers trade in other 
makes to get it! 











There’s great luggage space 
in the rear decks of all models. 
You get new Safety Rims on 
wheels—to prevent throwing of 
tire in case of tire failure. 

You get new High-Torque 
Performance with new power- 
gearing anda big 117-inchwheel- 
base. You cover great distances 
with minimum fatigue. 

And the beautiful Plymouthis 
equally remarkableineconomy. 
Superfinished engine parts, oil 
bath air cleaner, four rings per 
piston...are just afew of itsecon- 
omy features. Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


Prices are Subject to Change Without Notice. 














Compare “All Three” on the 1941 Quality Chart. 
In comfort, economy, long-life features—Plym- 
outh is most like the high-priced cars! 














NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP NEW PANEL DELIVERY 
Great 
Big an i big oon cab, Combines big _— sono with 
bf unusual ru ness and econ- passenger-car 2 ease— 
| Commer cial omy make this new Plymouth for faster deliveries! Load com- 
Pick-up an outstanding value partment fully lined. Plym- 
Cars Too ! in the low-price field! Cab and outh’s smart appearance is a 
9 pick-up box rustproofed! distinct advertising asset! 
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truck can pull three times as much as 
it can carry.) Your investment will be 
far lower for the one truck and the 
Trailers than it would be for several 
larger load-carrying trucks. 


BIG SAVINGS HERE 

Gas and upkeep for the small truck 
will cost much less—you'll save 30G or 
more, depending upon your operation. 
That's an important saving on top of your 
saving on initial and replacement cost. 


RUCKS are profitable business tools 

only when they're moving. They are 
“white elephants” when they stand idle 
while being loaded or unloaded. That's 
why so many executives in so many 
lines of business have adopted the 
Truck-Trailer “shuttle” method of haul- 
ing. You leave only the Trailers to be 
loaded or unloaded and use your truck 
for the full-time job of pulling first one 
and then another of the Trailers ready 
to be moved. 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE 

You need buy only one truck and 
the Fruehauf Trailers. The truck can be 
a small instead of a large one since its 
job is simply to pull the Trailers, not 
carry the loads. (As you know, a 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





a Vroneport ie today 
ens oe Seated eco. 
omic factors in the nation, 
ing "sponsible 
di 
- indirectly for ecily 
ane venth of 













WRITE FOR THE FACTS— 

Like so many others, you may find a “shuttle” oper- 
ation ideal for your needs. In any event, you should 
save considerable through the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling. Send today for the booklet 
“Executive Thinking.” It tells the whole story. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


neerta f hasnipordad aUen 
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Prediction; Stocks will rise with the 
sap. Also industrial output, and em- 
ployment. 


Limit priorities. 
Congress is likely to strike at strikes. 


Most agricultural commodities are de- 
flated, not inflated. 


Japan is more full of anti-U.S. talk 


than fight. 


Prophecy: By mid-year defense output 
will need no defense. 


It’s proving easier to draft men than 
to equip and care for them. Verb sap. 


Washington is stronger for appropria- 
tions than for appropriate economy. 


More ships—many more—are needed 
to keep Britain afloat. 


Utilize all existing facilities, large and 
small, before embarking on needless 
construction. 


While law-makers are debating, busi- 
ness leaders and workers are pro- 
ducing. 


Home-building will boom if costs do 
not boom. 


Co-operation, co-ordination and con- 
ciliation can solve our labor problems. 


“Lumber prices must come down. or 
else—.”—Leon Henderson. Sounds like 
the NRA “crackdowns.” 


Our railroads’ progressive policies are 
beginning to show results. 


Retailers had the best January since 
1929. Workers are buying more. 


Russia can now buy airplanes here. 
But who will sell? 


Prediction: Britain will not be all out 
before all-out U. S. aid arrives. 


Interest rates promise to rise at least 
a little. 











Whats 
Ahead 


Business exists on news and informa- 
tion and with the ides of March ForBEs 
will take you behind one of the busiest 
scenes in New York—the big, open 
general news room of The Associated 
Press—and introduce you to Kent 
Cooper, the man who directs this swift- 
moving, world - wide organization. 
Everbody knows the credit line “By 
The Associated Press” but few have 
ever met AP’s dynamic general man- 
ager. His staffmen roam the world for 
news. His offices are in every capital 
and principal city. His network of 
leased wires and fast teleprinters sup- 
ply the avenues over which the day to 
day history of the world is written in 
words and pictures. Watch for “Get It 
Done Newsman,” by William Brooks, 
in an early issue. 


x * * 


Also coming are two more stories of 
aircraft production. One by John K. 
Winkler, “Wilson of United Aircraft,” 
and one by Homer Shannon on “Navy 
Man Chapline — Brewster’s Defense 
Skipper.” These writers have dug into 
the personalities and methods of two 
more defense production companies. 
Their yarns show why the nation’s de- 
fense leaders are confident U. S. air- 
craft production soon will be second 
to none, 


x * * 


On the way, too, is an article by J. L. 
Nicholson—“Alloys on the March”— 
which shows how 5,000 alloys offer as 
many ways to improve products. An 
interesting survey of the new uses to 
which alloys are being put and how 
they are doing their job in the nation’s 
rush toward defense as well as in help- 
ing maintain sales of peacetime prod- 
ucts. And don’t forget, of course, it 
will soon be time for another of 
ForBes’ quarterly forecasts of busi- 
ness conditions—the regular feature in 
which economists in a wide range of 
fields will predict the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production 
for the coming three months. 

—Tue Epirors. 
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THE 199] CHEVROLET 


ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR WITH 


— 90-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD “VICTORY” ENGINE! 
BIG, ROOMY BODY BY FISHER WITH UNISTEEL TURRET TOP! 
| CONCEALED SAFETY-STEPS AT EACH DOOR asmoneo runninc soaros! 
UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION FOR MAXIMUM RIDING EASE! 
STRONG, RIGID, DURABLE BOX-GIRDER FRAME! 
ORIGINAL FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION! 
VACUUM-POWER SHIFT AND TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH ar No ExtRA cost! 
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Readers Say: 








SUGGESTION 


It occurred to the writer, who has been a 
reader of your magazine for some years, that 
when speaking of the public debt you would 
say Forty-five Thousand Million Dollars in- 
stead of Forty-five Billion Dollars, a great 
many people might be able to comprehend 
this amount a little better. To a great many 
people a Billion or a Million is only a word, 
and they do not understand how much this 
indebtedness really is—P. R. HEYMANN, 
Ohio Plate Glass Co., Toledo, O. 


Our Loss—UNcLE SAm’s GAIN 


I am not going to renew my subscription 
to Forses, much as I would like to, be- 
cause in the very near future I am going to 
be inducted into military service. 

However, I can assure you that you will 
have the return of a pleased Forses reader 
after my release from the service of my 
country—ALois J. Scumitt, Burlington, 
Wis. 


Some enlightened employers may wish to 
give a Forses subscription to conscriptees 
from their organization to keep them in 
touch with business trends—TuHeE Ebirors. 


Business EDUCATION 


Forses is far above the average in in- 
teresting as well as practical reading matter. 
To read it is a good business education.— 
A. F. ArHeEit, sales manager, The Diamond 
Fertilizer Co., Sandusky, O. 


Forses DEFENSE CONTEST 


Will you please send us some posters, 
preferably 25, in connection with your Em- 
ployee’s National Defense Contest? 

We would like very much to have our 
people take a whirl at this very opportune 
program which you have initiated—D. S. 
SaMMIs,: works manager, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Will you please send us some of your Free 
Announcement Posters in your Speedier 
Defense-Production Methods Contest ?—BeErt 
Cook, superintendent, Arcade Works, Nich- 
olson File Co., Anderson, Ind. 


In line with your editorial in the Jan. 1 
issue, we would appreciate receiving display 
announcements, etc., for this contest. The 
idea is a good one and we believe one that 
should produce some very good production 
results—Epwarp LrIcHTt, Winona Machine 
& Foundry Co., Winona, Minn. 


Although our organization does not manu- 
facture armaments for the defense program, 
some of our employees would probably be 
interested in your defense contest. May we 
have several bulletin board announcements 
to encourage their suggestions?—Pat KLeI- 
MAN, librarian, Ohio Farm Bureau Corp., 


Columbus, O. 











The PM helps out.the PO! 


Ever mail a Christmas parcel to“ 


your Aunt Minnie at Meepus, Mo.?.. . 
There’s always a crowd at the parcel post 
window and you wait your turn. The postal 
clerk weighs your package, looks up the 
parcel post zone of Meepus, Mo., computes 
the postage needed, and says, “‘That’ll be 
49¢, please.” You pay him. He gives you 
one thirty, one ten and one nine. You lick 
them, stick them, hand over the package. It’s 
a slow, tedious job for everybody concerned. 


But last December a lot of post- 
offices used Postage Meters with great 
success. Package weighed and postage 
computed, the clerk flicked a lever or 
two, and printed a stamp for the exact 
amount. on a moistened, gummed 
tape, slapped it on the package. Gift 
mailers didn’t wait as long. Mailing 
moved faster. One newspaper reported 
sixty people served at a single window 


‘at the same time: Mailing moves 


faster. The right postage is always 
on hand, for any kind. of mail. 
Metered Mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too—doesn’t wait for post-  ‘ 
marking or cancelling. The Meter 
does its own postage accounting. And 
postage in a Meter is always safe, 
can’t be borrowed, lost or stolen—isn’t 
usable anywhere except on your busi- 
ness mail . . . No more fragile, sticky 
stamps, stamp licking and sticking. 
A Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
costs so little almost any firm.can use 
one. Call our nearest office for a 
demonstration. Or'use the coupon! 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1710. Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
PITNEY Gennes wi) OWES 
Branches in principal cities. Consult your 


telephone directory. In Canada:Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 








in ten minutes! 

Any, firm can now have a 
Postage Meter, print postage for 
letters or parcel post. The Meter 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1710 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. j, 


() Mail me ‘The Great Grimblestoné Survey” 
O) When may wevhave a demonstration ? * 









prints stamp, postmark and § Name 
your own advertisement directly — Company... 


on the envelope, seals the flap 5 444" 








For details of the Forbes National Defense 
Contest, see page 41.—Tue Eprrors. 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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7 CONTINENTAL | 
ENGINES ... Ox The Job 


Probably no other factor has been more thoroughly 
instrumental in establishing the exalted position of 
Continental Red Seal Engines than its absolute 
dependability. A dependability that inspires confi- 
dence where jobs have to be done. 


Whether the job is for oil fields. industry. agriculture. 

transportation, road building or aviation. there is an 
ever-increasing demand for Continental Red - 

Seal Power. : 





“fon tinental Motors oon ao 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Light 
From Leaders 


I don’t know of any bottleneck con- 
ditions which require priorities.— 
Invinc S. Ops, president, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 


Appeasement today means surren- 
der. Appeasement would mean a pros- 
trate England, a new lease on life for 
Hitler, an America unprepared and 
threatened into war on two oceans, 
burdened by prodigious armaments, 
our national economy completely regi- 
mented.—THomas W. Lamont, part- 
ner, J. P. Morgan & Co. , 


Whatever activity we pursue today, 
our most important business is patriot- 
ism. Without it our work can have no 
meaning, our life no stability—NiLEs 
TRAMMELL, president, National Broad- 
casting Co. 


The future lies not in the substitu- 
tion of managed paper money stand- 
ards for the gold standard after the 
war but in co-operation among the 
nations to restore the international 
gold standard and make it a better 
standard.—Dr. Epwin K. KEMMERER, 
Professor of Finance, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Discriminatory taxation must be 
eliminated and restrictive legislation 
must be modified in order to bring 
back to our country the incentive and 
freedom which has made of us a great 
nation, and to enable us to function 
with the vigor required in the coming 
year.—JoHN Lowry, president, Mer- 
chants Association of New York. 


Co-operation, freely given, will pro- 
duce better goods faster than any 
other method known to man.—Paut G. 
HoFrMan, president, Studebaker Corp. 


One of the most effective weapons 
used by the totalitarian rulers of 
Europe in their conquest of resisting 
democracies is the fomenting of dis- 
putes within those countries. That 
weapon can only be defeated through 
the building of inner unity, and arbi- 
tration can play an important part in 
achieving this goal.—CorneLius V. 
Wuitney, president, American Arbi- 
tration Society. 
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Danger! In the making of torpedoes, fuses and other high ex- 
plosives, accurate control of humidity is essential. Carrier solved 
the problem in World War I days . . . today helps build our na- 
tional defense—from airplane engines to range finders—quicker, 
better, safer. 





They Drive By Night — Giant, refrigerated trucks rush 
perishable foods to market. Carrier Refrigeration, tough enough 
to stand the gaff, keeps loads safe and fresh . . . serves here as 
faithfully as in your corner butcher shop. 


Air Conditioning’s FA lame 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. Thank:s 

to controls and techniques developed by him and his 

associates, air conditioning has opened a new world for 

you in the comforts you enjoy, the things you eat and 
wear, the way you live and work. 








Ice making wasn’t enough or there would be no reason for a 
Carrier Air Conditioning system in Finland near the Arctic 
Circle. This use of Carrier products helps make better 
cigarettes in the world’s farthest north cigarette factory. 





Lovely Climate — Florida previews Spring in fashions—and 
in “weather” custom-made by “air conditioning’s first name.” 
The Carrier Self-Contained Weathermaker brings to smaller 
stores at low cost the same dependable, profitable comfort 
enjoyed by stores like Burdine’s in Miami. 


...and a more comfortable YOU! 









Carrier Room Weathermaker puts 
famed Carrier comfort, depend- 
ability and economy at instant 
command. Snap a switch—there’s 

rsonalized weather for you. 
For home or office, for store or 
factory—call air conditioning by 
its first name—call Carrier! 








See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Representative or mail this coupon 





} Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 2FR 
| “*Weather Makers to the World” 
(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Send me literature on Carrier Equipment for: 


(] Office [] Factory C) Store ( Home 
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HERE is power enough to run a 
village electric plant. ..compressed 
into a four-foot circle ...ready to anni- 
hilate space and time along America’s 
skyways. Today’s airplane engine, a 
miracle of precision workmanship, re- 
quires the finest in fuels and lubricants. 
That is why we are proud that more 
scheduled airline mileage within the 
United States and to other countries is 
flown with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 


—in all 
48 States 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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*‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


Next Move to Be Forward, Upward? 


Hitler fulminates that he is preparing an early invasion 
of Britain. His submarines are sinking a disturbing num- 
ber of ships. U. S. aid to other democracies reportedly 
lags. Preparedness production is represented as disappoint- 
ing. The stock market has been the weakest in months, the 
dullest in years. Major farm commodities are dragging 
at low levels. Pessimism is rife. 

Notwithstanding all that, my belief is that the next 
important economic movement in this country will be for- 
ward and upward. I believe that this will be true of in- 
dustrial production, of retail trade, of railway freight 
carrying, of electric power output, of employment and— 
last but not least—of stock market quotations. 





Chronic pessimists are among the world’s worst pests. 





About Government Bonds 


A widow with a substantial sum to invest asked me the 
other day, “Should I buy Government bonds?” I could 
not conscientiously advise her to do so because, first, I 
regard current quotations as high; second, because stag- 
gering additional amounts will be issued; third, because, 
if the law of supply and demand operates as it usually 
does, the excessive offerings are calculated to injuriously 
affect their market values; fourth, because the current 
yield is abnormally low; fifth, because, for all but very 
wealthy people, there are other reasonably safe investments 
available at better net yields. 

Authorization of $65,000,000,000 Federal debt, although 
utterly beyond the conception of anyone even a few years 
ago, does not necessarily mean that a still weightier mill- 
stone will not be hung upon the necks of taxpayers. Appro- 
priations are being made by Congress at the behest of the 
Administration with appalling rapidity, in appalling 
amount, without apparently any adequate contemplation of 
the inevitable ultimate aftermath. 

A day of reckoning cannot be escaped. Regardless of 
whether Congress decides to continue tax exemption for 
U. S. Bonds or decides to subject them to taxation, the 


7 \ 


prospect is that, by the time peace returns to the world, 
Federal obligations will be in top-heavy supply and that, 
when emergency considerations cease, there will be more 
sellers than buyers. 

Washington persists in refusing to demonstrate deter- 
mination to enforce non-defense economies. This is not 
conducive to bullishness over our national debt tokens. 

If, as and when, to use Wall Street parlance, Washing- 
ton mends its ways, one could and would take a different 
attitude. 





With each sale the salesperson either passes 
or fails to pass an exam. 





Henry Ford and His Ways 


Henry Ford, as long ago as 1914, startled the world by 
his unique announcement that he was establishing a mini- 
mum wage of $5 a day. Nothing approaching such a revo- 
lutionary move had ever been made by any employer, 
anywhere in the world. He naturally was accorded inter- 
national acclaim. 

Now he has been denied a Government contract because 
of his labor policies! This, too, notwithstanding that the 
$5 rate has since been substantially increased. Obviously, 
something is wrong somewhere. Is it Mr. Ford’s treatment 
of workers? Or is it our labor legislation? 

All geniuses have minds of their own—eccentricities, if 
you will. Were they cast in the common mold, they would 
not achieve dazzlingly. What Henry Ford has achieved all 
the world recognizes. He has done more to enrich life for 
more millions throughout the world than any other indus- 
trialist—if Edison be classified as an inventor rather than 
purely as an industrialist. He has done more than any 
living being to bring about higher wage standards. 

It will be a sorry day for wage earners if union leaders 
cause the United States Government to take over the vast 
Ford enterprises and attempt to run them. Were the Ford 
plant to become Government-operated, unquestionably so 
would others. This democracy would then be on its way 
towards totalitarianism. And under totalitarianism how 
does labor fare? Workers become serfs, unions are anni- 
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hilated. In Germany, for example, the average wage earner, 
in 1939, worked 56 hours a week, earned $8, while since 
then a 60-hour week has been enforced. CIO or other union 
leaders should pause before killing the private enterprise 
goose which has laid for them golden eggs unmatched in 
any other land. 

Let Ford continue to provide generous meal tickets for 
scores of thousands of families. 





“Soft snaps” sap. 





Truth Better Than Ballyhoo 


The truth stands up. “Business is business” constitutes 
no excuse for cutting sharp corners. It never justifies ex- 
aggeration. Misrepresentation reacts injuriously in the long 
run. The original opening of the World’s Fair was so un- 
restrainedly ballyhooed that many stayed away because 
they had been often and loudly told that the jam would be 
terrific. 

I am in Florida, at the Miami Biltmore. I have been in- 
tensely interested in reading editorial discussions about 
the kind of season this is proving. On a mild scale, the 
experience of the World’s Fair apparently has been re- 
peated here. Over-enthusiastic press agents told the world 
that Florida, especially Miami-Miami Beach, was to be 
overcrowded as never before. Result: Many, concluding 
that they could not be accommodated, and that hotel 
charges would be sky-high, decided to go elsewhere. 

Something of a sensation was created by an outspoken 
editorial in the Miami Herald, signed by Proprietor John 
S. Knight, in which he said: 

The consensus of opinion here in Miami is that the widely 
heralded “biggest season in years” is pretty much of a flop. Some 
hotel lobbies among “the new 41” on Miami Beach are so deserted 
that the help have to wait upon one another to keep awake... . 

Lest anyone should gain the erroneous impression that the Miami 
area is deserted, may we express our opinion at this juncture that 
there are more Winter visitors on hand than we have seen in any 
previous season. The people are here but they're going in for the 
simpler and less expensive pleasures, which is a tribute to their 
intelligence and their sagacity. 

Our immediate suggestion to the local gentry who are complain- 
ing so bitterly about the lack of customers is that they instruct their 
publicity outlets to stop talking about “the greatest season in 
years” and get down to earth. 

They could make a good start by advertising to the world that 
there are thousands of attractive and comfortable hotel rooms im- 
mediately available at attractive rates. 

My own observation is that this area is doing reason- 
ably but not superlatively well. Accommodations still are 
plentiful. Nobody need have fears about not finding hotel 
or boarding-house rooms. Incidentally, my wife tells me 
that store prices here are most reasonable, that she and 
her friends have experienced nothing resembling gouging. 

A fisherman, I have noted with keen interest the number 
of boats here as compared with other seasons. The array 
of modest craft is far above the depression average. But 


million-dollar yachts are notably few. Explanation: The, 


Government has acquired most of them. 
Industrial and other nabobs customarily seen here at 
this season are conspicuously absent. From inquiries, | 
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learn that many magnates are staying on the job this 
Winter to push preparedness. 


Bankers Really Mean Business 


Bankers are no different from other business men in 
that they like to earn profits for stockholders. Yet the im- 
pression has been persistently promulgated that bankers 
have been averse to making loans, although that is nor- 


mally their principal means of making money. Ridiculous, 
of course. 


Reports the New York Times: 


A co-operative plan for speeding up the financing of defense 
contracts has been worked out between the National Defense 
Advisory Council and the four largest New York banks. The ar- 
rangement, which has the approval of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as well as of the Defense Council, provides for a 
clearing house for defense contract loans, operated jointly by the 
Chase National Bank, the National City Bank, the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Bankers Trust Company. 

The four banks, which have aggregate assets of $11,000,000,000, 
have arranged to act jointly upon the financing of defense con- 
tractors referred to them by the council and to give a quick answer 
—probably within 24 hours—on whether a bank loan can be 
provided. 


We can take it for granted that the eagerness of the 
heads of these institutions to lend money soundly is no 


greater than the eagerness of bankers all over the land to 
put idle funds to work safely. 


ad 





Extra effort sooner or later earns extra rewards 





The Importance of Expecting 


I’ve been sea fishing. As I sat hour after hour, and mile 
after mile, without a bite, I had time to philosophize. | 
came to the conclusion that one essential to happiness is 
hopeful expectation, anticipation. Patience is, of course, 
requisite. But if you mix perpetual hopefulness with your 
patience, you can experience enjoyment. 

Finally, my rod was almost jerked out of my hands. I 
landed a beauty. Another hour, another fish—a dolphin, 
one of the most beautiful species in the ocean. When I 
looked into the box a couple of hours later, its glorious 
colors had faded. Sprang to my mind this poem: 


Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 


Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever. 


My catch ultimately was entirely satisfactory. But, even 
if 1 hadn’t experienced a single strike, I still would have 
enjoyed the day on the ocean in my keenly anticipa- 
tory frame of mind. Our deepest joys spring from the 
mental not the material. I know miserable millionaires; I 
know many ordinary folks who are enviably happy—and 
whose chances of going to heaven I’d prefer to some rich 
men and women who are little but barnacles, who have 
no worthy objective towards which they strenuously strive. 

Whenever you have the chance, go fishing. 





Listening is an underdeveloped virtue. 
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Almon E. Roth (extreme right) looks happy as representatives of shipping unions and employers sign a peace pact 


BECAUSE a spectator during San Fran- 
cisco’s bitter maritime troubles shouted 
unsolicited advice from the sidelines, 
that city has changed from one of the 
nation’s worst labor trouble spots to a 
pacemaker of industrial peace. 

While heads were being broken 
along the bay city’s turbulent water- 
front, Almon E. Roth, Stanford Uni- 
versity’s genial comptroller, from his 
vantage seat on the campus some thirty 
miles away, heckled both sides with 
cheerful impartiality : 

“Employers should live up to their 
obligations,” he challenged the ship- 
pers. 

“Workers must grant .industry the 
right to make a return on its invest- 
ment,” he warned the unions. 

He attracted no more attention than 
a small boy squeaking from the top- 
most stands until 1937, when the press 





Cuares F. Berry is a Pacific Coast writer 
whose past experience includes operating an 
industrial news service and a national adver- 
tising agency. 


How a “tough” college profes- 
sor brought industrial peace 


to San Francisco’s waterfront 


By CHARLES F. BERRY 


picked up the cry and demanded an 
end to the hostilities that were driving 
business away from the port. 

The loosely-organized shipowners, 
no match for the powerful San Fran- 
cisco unions, 225 of them with 450 
full-time organizers’ sparked by such 
backfield stars as Harry. Lundeberg 
and Harry Bridges, were taking a beat- 
ing. Several opérators withdrew in dis- 
gust; but just when other shipowners 
appeared ready‘to quit, the voice from 
Stanford was heard again: 

“You shipdlGhers also have some 
rights. If you don’t fight for them no 
one else will.” 


Going into a huddle, the shipowners 
decided to choose an industrial rela- 
tions man to run interference for 
them; they elected Roth their presi- 
dent and informed him that all the 
strife of the struggle he had taken such 
an interest in was now right in his lap. 

He had poked his nose into the ship- 
owners’ business—and it’s a fortunate 
thing for all that he did. 

San Francisco, with some fifty strikes 
a year, threatened to become a black 
spot on the business map. Since the 
1936 waterfront troubles, which had 
closed the harbor for 110 days, a 
series of tie-ups all but paralyzed the 
port. Industry had already started to 
move elsewhere. 

Largely because the shipowners 
listened to a man who was destined to 
become one of the nation’s foremost 
labor conciliators, the whole industrial 
relations picture has changed. No long- 
er is San Francisco regarded as a 
strike-infested area. Today Roth’s Em- 
ployers’ Council, organized to promote 
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constructive industrial peace, is being 
copied by cities throughout the United 
States. 

Soon after Roth left the university 
campus to arbitrate with some of San 
Francisco’s toughest two-fisted long- 
shoremen, some of the boys from-the 
CIO longshoremen’s union, among 
them Harry Bridges, dropped in at the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association to 
give the new president the once-over. 
The tall, boyish-looking arbitrator, ra- * 
diant with good humor“and physical 
fitness, greeted his. guests enthusiast 
cally. 8; 


When they adjourned, there was; 


silence among the’ union “delegation. , 
Finally ‘one of them. referred deroga #) 


torily to the “collegiate mariner.” ‘ 
‘Harry Bridges cautioned: “Yeh, but’ 
don’t let that fool you. ‘He’ talks like 
a gentleman from Stanford, but: that 
guy is: tough.” 

It wasn’t a nice job for a hard- 
swearing seaman, much less for a gen- 
tleman. Polite of speech and manner, 
the university official was regarded as 
a David without a slingshot. 

But Almon Roth went to work with 
a will and quickly brought a semblance 
of peace. His first move as head of the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association was 
to bring 140 shipping firms, operating 
93% of all Pacific Coast tonnage, into 
a closely-knit organization to deal with 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, representing 
some 59 locals. 


WINS OVER “IRRECONCILABLES” 


He next assumed the presidency of 
the Pacific Shipowners’ Association, a 
parallel organization. 

He was now ready to talk to the 
union leaders individually or in gangs. 

Within the shipping industry he 
found conditions none too encourag- 
ing. As a result of repeated troubles 
which had doubled the cost of han- 
dling freight, goods were being routed 
by rail wherever feasible. Roth decided 
to take the initiative in establishing a 
permanent basis for peace. 

As had happened before, a ship in 
the harbor became tied up by a juris- 
dictional strike in spite of union agree- 
ments not to suspend work for any 
cause. Roth served a written ultimatum 
to the unions and, at its expiration, 
shut down the entire port. He con- 
vinced union leaders that these fre- 
quent jurisdictional tie-ups were en- 
dangering their contracts—and hostili- 
ties were called off. 

Cries of “Union busting!” Roth ig- 
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nored. He also ignored reactionaries 
who hoped he would run the unions 
out of town. Following his creed “to 
fight fairly,” Roth in subsequent inci- 
dents proved his fairness by squarely 
backing labor in what he considered 
“legitimate beefs” against employers. 


No ‘“‘collegiate mari- 
ner’ is this college man 
turned labor mediator 


—Meet Almon Roth 


Soon the “irreconcileables” listened to 
reason, and even his foes trusted and 
respected him. 

Probably no university official ever 
was so rudely snatched from sheltered 
environment and plunged into greater 
industrial turmoil. But Almon Roth 
reached the top the hard way. Born 
among California’s giant redwoods 50 





years ago, he never had on a pair of 
shoes until he was 12. And he started 
to work in his early ’teens. 

At 17 he took his first train ride, 
when he left for Stanford University 
and an education. He was forced to 
work his way through college and law 
school. While he was getting his Bache- 
lor of Arts and Jurisprudence Doctor’s 
degrees, he found time to become an 
honor student and to become a star 
athlete—in track and football. Even- 
tually be became dean of men, and, 
after a brief period at law, comptroller 
and business manager of Stanford’s 
$50,000,000 plant. 

As comptroller, Almon Roth had at- 
tained all he had ever desired. He was 
happy in his work and in the atmos- 
phere of dignity and learning: He had 
no other ambition, political or’ com- 
mercial. 

But an innate desire to see justice 
done by all eventually brought him in- 
to some of the country’s most heated 
labor disputes. 

So successful was the shipowners’ 
united front under Roth that San Fran- 
cisco industry soon clamored for a 
citywide association along the Same 





“Fight fairly” is Roth’s creed 











lines. Under the guidance of Roger 
Lapham, white-haired chairman of the 
America-Hawaiian Steamship Co., and 
the San Francisco Employers’ Council, 
the nation’s first “boss union,” was or- 
ganized in Jan., 1939. Al Roth was, of 
course, chosen president. 

Roth favors strong unions. He also 
favors strong employers’ organizations. 

Borrowing the union’s own slogan, 
“An injury to one is an injury to all,” 
he started to negotiate industry-wide 
contracts in the hope of eliminating 
evils on both sides. 

Actually, the Employers’ Council 
was founded on two premises—first, 
that employers, generally speaking, are 
committed to collective bargaining 
whether they like it or not; second, 
that collective bargaining is primarily 
a pressure game with the ends of jus- 
tice best served when there is a bal- 
ance of strength between worker and 
employer. 

An example of Roth’s code in labor 
relations occurred recently when a 
picketed employer turned over to Roth 
evidence of the criminal record of a 
union strike agitator. Roth handed 
over these records to the union council 
with the statement that he had retained 
neither photographic copy nor tran- 
script. 

“You can’t establish a lasting peace 
through threat of exposure or by wash- 
ing anyone else’s dirty linen in pub- 
lic,” he declared. 

The union officials responded by 
quickly cleaning their own house. 

The San Francisco Employers’ Coun- 
cil has become the model for similar 
groups throughout the country. 


“CONTRACT IS A CONTRACT” 


Meanwhile, Roth has come into 
prominence as the nation’s No. 1 Labor 
Mediator, representing nearly all San 
Francisco businesses, a total of 2,096. 

Roth’s success has been due chiefly 
to two factors: belief in fair play and 
insistence upon the sanctity of con- 
tracts. 

“There is no reason,” he told labor 
leaders and employers alike, “why 
ordinary rules of integrity should not 
apply to a labor contract. As long as 
I am head of this organization a con- 
tract is going to mean just what it 
says.” 

Nobody doubts his sincerity. Be- 
cause he does not tolerate exploitation 
by either side, he keeps a staff of sta- 
tistical experts constantly at work de- 
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termining what constitutes fair wages 
and fair investment returns. 

As his reputation spread, Eastern 
industrial chiefs and business associa- 
tions invited him to speak. They didn’t 
always like what they heard. He told 
them frankly that he believed in or- 
ganized labor—unions strong enough 
to keep their own bargain and to make 
the employer keep his. He also told 
them that his industry-wide bargaining 
plan was no ready-made panacea for 
the industrial ills of all communities. 

“Employers in many cities are not 
yet prepared to pay the price of sub- 
ordinating individual interest to group 
interest,” he declared, “because they 
have not had their fingers burned by 
really hot labor troubles.” 

Some listeners thought this talk was 
far too liberal for an employers’ repre- 
sentative. 


SERVICES IN DEMAND 


But several of these same employers’ 
groups are asking Roth to return, for 
they realize that in San Francisco at 
least his system really works. Only 39 
strikes occurred during 1939, the first 
year of the Employers’ Council. In the 
first three quarters of 1940 there were 
only eleven strikes and five jurisdic- 
tional disputes among unions. During 
the same period the Council settled 115 
labor controversies amicably without 
losses to employers or employees and 
handled 72 collective negotiations in- 
volving 866 firms and nearly 20,000 
employees. Since Jan. 1, 1940, only 
five strikes materialized in San Fran- 
cisco after the Council had entered the 
controversies. 

Significant: In the last four serious 
strikes the men returned to work under 
the same agreements prevailing pre- 
viously. Most important of these dis- 
putes, the Ships’ Clerks’ strike, involv- 
ing 650 clerks and 4,300 longshoremen 
who refused to pass picket lines, 
marked the first major defeat for Har- 
ry Bridges since 1934. According to 
Roth, the unions lost these fights be- 
cause they presented demands not es- 
sential to the welfare of the workers 
but of vital concern to the management. 

Roth, however, blames many of in- 
dustry’s ills upon the employer. He 
points, for example, to one unnamed 
firm which consented to abnormally 
high wage scales for a class of workers 
not employed by that concern. It cost 
the signer nothing, but the precedent 
was used by the unions as a lever 
against other firms. 

(Continued on page 35) 








“There is no reason why ordi- 
nary rules of integrity should 
not apply to a labor contract 
. . . A contract is going to 


mean just what it says” 
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A YOUTHFUL salesman took a deep 
breath and stepped into the office of 
his district manager in Buffalo. He 
wasn't scared of the man he had to 
meet—a man known to have most of 
the attributes of a crab, hard-shelled 
variety. But he was scared that the 
idea which had been generating in his 
mind for six months might be turned 
down. He had to sell the manager on 
putting on two more salesmen, at once, 
that very week, to capture a market 
that even his boss scarcely knew ex- 
isted. 

Stocky, grey-eyed, ruddy, with a 
boyish smile that would disarm any- 
body but the district manager, Frank 
R. Kohnstamm was scarcely old 
enough to vote. But he was old enough 
and bright enough to have with him 
the results of a painstaking, elaborate 
survey which he had made of 50 com- 
munities in six months. 

He talked for 20 minutes. He spout- 
ed figures. He quoted opinions, not 
by guesswork, but from notes of actual 
conversations. He painted a word pic- 
ture, full of enthusiasm, of hope, of 
insistence. Out of the corner of his 
eye he noted that the district manager 
was listening closely. Abruptly, he 
stopped talking. 

“That’s all,” he said, “That’s the 
market that’s waiting for us. We’ve got 
to stop thinking of the stock on hand, 
sir, and think in terms of getting ready 
to fill the biggest demand we've ever 
had.” 

The manager leaned back in a creaky 
swivel chair, holding the tips of his 
fingers together, considering. 

“All right,” he said, voice as grouchy 
as ever. “But don’t forget the salaries 
of those two salesmen have got to 
come out of more sales now, not a 
few years from now.” 


A PREDICTION COME TRUE 


The “few years from now” have 
passed, 20 years, in fact. And in 1940 
Frank Kohnstamm, as sales head of 
the Westinghouse Merchandising Di- 
vision, directed the marketing of about 
$100,000,000 worth of electrical ap- 
pliances. Now in his early forties, he 
has seen the thing happen which he 
told his boss in Buffalo would one day 
come to pass—a nation that depends 
on electricity every hour of the day 
and night. 

Household appliances are the up- 





F.H. McConne t, well-known business writer, 
draws upon wide knowledge of the utilities 
to write this article. 
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starts of the electrical business. They 
came along late, after all the big things 
were supposed to have been accom- 
plished, after the electric light was a 
commonplace, after alternating cur- 
rent was making it possible to trans- 
port electricity hundreds of miles in- 
stead of hundreds of feet. They were 
a nuisance to the makers of big ap- 
paratus and to the distributors of elec- 
trical goods. 

The idea that ice and fire might 
both be produced in your own home 
by the aid of a mysterious juice that 
comes. out of a light socket was inter- 
esting as a novelty. But only few alert 
men grasped the notion that electricity 
actually could be tamed to do house- 
work. One of these men was Kohn- 
stamm. He dug deep into his potential 
market, compiling facts and figures, 
before he got a sales campaign going. 
He is using the same methods today. 

KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 

When he was 18, at the start of his 
business career, Kohnstamm possessed 
two valuable assets. He knew what he 
wanted: to manage people. And he had 
a guiding precept, “Dig Deeper.” He 
somehow realized that to sell goods 
you must think not of the product but 
of the person who needs it. His mind 
still works that way. He has taught a 
thousand men to sell. Always he has 
driven home one lesson: Dig Deeper 
into the market for your goods, try to 
understand the people and their needs, 
then fit your product to them. The 
other way, the way that fails so often, 
is to make a product first, then try to 
figure out how to get the people to 
buy. 

Chat with him in his big office at 
the factory in Mansfield, Ohio. Note 
that when a man comes in with a sales 
problem, Kohnstamm moves from be- 
hind his desk, sits with his visitor at 
a conference table. They are like two 
students poring over a problem. 

“Think it through before you act. 
Don’t move too fast. Dig deeper. Get 
at the root of the thing. And don’t you 
give up! You may be just about to 
reach pay dirt!” He’s a good teacher, 
because he believes in continuous skull 
practice. 

“Usually,” he remarks after his visi- 
tors have left, “they find the answer, 
with just a little coaching, by using 
their own heads, just digging deeper. 
Not always, of course. But when a man 
does find the answer, he has gained en- 
couragement and strength. No greater 
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$100,000,000 of electrical appljances 
Electric. His story is replete with} poir 
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stimulus comes to a salesman than that 
of licking a knotty problem. Better 
than a bonus, any day—and frequently 
that extra thought, advance planning 
before a move is made, leads to 
bonuses. 

“A job is a problem,” Kohnstamm 

admits, “if it weren’t, what kind of a 
job would that be? But it’s an oppor- 
tunity, too. A man can draw experi- 
ence and guidance from his job, or he 
can draw disillusionment and bitter- 
ness. That doesn’t depend on the job. 
It depends on the man.” 
- But don’t think Kohnstamm is a 
utopian. He is as practical as a pay 
check on pay day. Being practical, he 
thinks a man to succeed should keep 
on learning as he goes; that he will 
go faster as he learns. It worked out 
that way in his own case. 

Kohnstamm plotted his way into 
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sales management from a somewhat 
unusual starting point. His first job 
was auditing and accounting; salary, 
$15 a week. That was in Scranton, Pa., 
with the Hudson Coal Company. 
Studying business and finance at 
night classes sponsored by the Wharton 
School of Finance, Kohnstamm dug 
deep into the problems of cost analysis. 
He wanted a better job. Systematically, 
he surveyed the possibilities. He de- 
cided Westinghouse was the company 
for him. He got a jcb. Salary, $65 
a month. Work: recording and analyz- 
ing costs from a sales standpoint. Note 
that last! From a sales standpoint. 
Kohnstamm was advancing on his 
objective—management of people. He 
could learn about people best by meet- 
ing them as a salesman. But he still 
had some pencil-sharpening and figure- 
tossing to do before he got there. 
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“That cost analysis experience was 
the most valuable I ever had,” Kohn- 
stamm says. “It taught me the impor- 
tance of orderly thinking. It also taught 
me something else that was to come in 
handy: sales are one thing and profit- 
able sales another.” 

Kohnstamm’s company decided on 
an experiment in sales. Three young- 
sters were selected, to sell the new 
household electrical gadgets the public 
was beginning to ask for. Kohnstamm 
was one of the three. He was assigned 
to the Atlantic seaboard. But before 
he began to sell, Kohnstamm spent 
six months going up and down his 
territory, interviewing distributors, 
electrical contractors, and what few 
dealers there were. 

“Every time Frank walked into a 
power plant office, he wanted to know 
how many houses in that town were 
wired,” a contemporary relates. “We 
thought it a great joke, when the real 
business was in big apparatus, not in 
a lot of toasters and such.” 

But when Kohnstamm faced the 
manager in Buffalo, he wasn’t amused. 
He was thrilled, in spite of himself. A 
few months after his historic interview, 
Kohnstamm found himself manager of 
the company’s appliance division. 


WILL IT HELP THE CUSTOMER? 


Glimpse him a few years later. 
Again, a giant idea has slowly gener- 
ated in his mind. Automatic control of 
electrical apparatus is the coming 
thing. Can’t it be applied to household 
articles—the electric iron, for exam- 
ple? Kohnstamm thinks it can. 

He talks about it, studies it, sleeps 
with it, dreams of it. He is a market- 
ing man, not an engineer or designer. 
His mind is on the customer and his 
needs. Finally, the engineers supply 
the product and Kohnstamm is ready. 
He has done the marketing research, 
lined up his field force, and analyzed 
the sales possibilities. 

Take a good look at him today— 
average height, broad - shouldered, 
Kohnstamm is no desk-pounder. He 
does not rant or blow off steam. He 
looks at life out of unworried eyes, 
retains his head of dark brown hair; 
retains, too, that boyish smile. He 
clicks a golf ball off the tee; doesn’t 
strong-arm it. 

On the way up, Kohnstamm went 
from manager of the growing appli- 
ance division to sales promotion man- 
ager of the entire company. Then a 
new, tough problem presented itself. 


The lighting fixture business was 
dawdling along, not doing much. It 
was a toss-up whether to abandon it 
or put an organizer on the job. Kohn- 
stamm was drafted. He simplified the 
line of products. He dug deep into the 
market. He arranged the line from the 
standpoint of market demand. He 
turned his division into a profit-maker. 
Just as important, he made the line 
profitable for the distributors—he was 
interested in people, saw more than a 
chance to make sales. 

How did he do it? He shrugs his 
shoulders. The boyish smile flashes. 
“Marketing a product is like baking a 
cake,” he says. “You’ve got to have 
all the right ingredients, and the know- 
how to mix them and a little skill in 
having the oven just right—and then 
timing is important, too. You see, every 
factor must fit in right. Oh, I’ve a lot 
of respect for a good cake baker. I 
know something of the problem.” 


NO BELIEVER IN HUNCHES 


Two years ago, Kohnstamm was 
given a new “cake” to bake, when he 
was made sales manager of the impor- 
tant Merchandising Division. Now that 
he is a top flight sales manager, Kohn- 
stamm direct others to follow the same 
careful procedures—not hunches—he 
worked out for himself. 

Kohnstamm and his men stress the 
customer’s interest. In 1941, Kohn- 
stamm is launching perhaps his most 
ambitious sales program, based upon 
the idea of giving the housewife the in- 
formation she wants rather than tech- 
nical information that leaves her cold. 

After a two-year research into the 
questions which women asked dealers, 
the Merchandising Division has adopt- 
ed informative labels for its appliances. 
These are not sales labels or advertis- 
ing labels. They are merely description 
of the device, whether it be refrigera- 
tor, range, roaster or what not, in 
housewifely terms. She learns what the 
device is, what ,it is made of, what it 
will do. 

Kohnstamm has been called a pio- 
neer in consumer marketing, the first 
in his field to venture to provide in- 
formative labels such as consumer lead- 
ers—and followers—would like to see 
on merchandise. Will the new policy 
work? Kohnstamm is sure of it. He 
has followed the same careful, analyti- 
cal method of studying the market 
first, then setting out to fill its demands, 
as he followed 20 years*ago, when he 
made his first market survey in Buffalo. 
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From Box Kite to Bomber 
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The third of a series of articles giving intimate .close-ups of the leaders of our No. 1 defense 


industry—aviation. To pioneer Glenn L. Martin belongs much of the credit for its progress 


IT 1s NO accident that Glenn Martin, 
alone of aviation’s pioneer great, 
should still head his own company and 
be in the van of the industry to which 
he has contributed so much. There is 
a consistency in his story such as is 
seldom found outside fiction. Every- 
thing falls into place, as neatly articu- 
lated as the parts of the sleek, power- 
ful bombers which roll off the produc- 
tion line at the huge factory at Middle 
River, Md., ten miles from Baltimore. 

Glenn Luther Martin has perhaps 
played a larger part in development of 
the aircraft industry than any other 
man—a part which began only a few 
years after the Wright brothers made 
the first sustained flight in a heavier- 
than-air machine. 

With a backlog upward of half a 
billion dollars in unfilled orders on its 
books, the Glenn L. Martin Co. is sec- 
ond to none in the importance of its 
place in U. S. national preparedness 
effort. 





HoMER SHANNON is a writer who has inter- 
viewed many of aviation’s leaders. 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


Builder of the famous “Martin 
Bomber,” the “Clipper” planes which 
inaugurated the trans-Pacific service 
of Pan American Airways, and many 
another brilliant argonaut of the air 
lanes, the story of this company is not 
so much the story of the genius of one 
man as it is of the singleness of pur- 
pose of this man. 

At first there seems to be something 
anomalous in the fact that this quiet, 
unassuming, affable man who sits in 
the president’s office out at Middle Riv- 
er should be at the head of an organi- 
zation which has as its primary pur- 
pose construction of the most formid- 
able engines of destruction the world 
has ever known. 

But one does not have to talk with 
him long before it is apparent that the 
contradiction is only on the surface. 
Although he was one of the first to 
realize the immense military potentia- 
lities of this new industry, he would 
far rather see its resources used ex- 
clusively as an instrument of peace and 
commerce. 


The Martin factory is the best kind 
of testimony as to the almost super- 
human singleness of purpose and fore- 
sight of this man. The only one of 
this country’s aircraft builders who has 
been at the job continuously since the 
“circus” days of flying, Martin moved 
his plant to the Baltimore area from 
Cleveland in 1929. He personally se- 
lected the site, which is as ideal for 
the task ahead as any occupied by a 
major aircraft manufacturer. 

Born 55 years ago in Iowa, Martin 
has received every honor the industry 
can confer. His many years of out- 
standing service were punctuated the 
end of last January by presentation of 
the Daniel Guggenheim Medal, at the 
annual “honors night” dinner of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 

Despite his accomplishments, Glenn 
Martin is a modest man. But not self- 
consciously so. He talks freely and 
frankly of his past, with obvious relish 
and a quiet humor. He has the ap- 
pearance and the precise manners 
one might associate with a university 





Mass production assembly line in one of the three Glenn L. Martin plants 
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professor. The impression he gives is 
on the plain side—although there is 
“color” enough in the path he trod to 
his present place of eminence in the 
world of flight. 

He is above all regular in his hab- 
its, methodical, forehanded. He neither 
drinks nor smokes and the nearest ap- 
proach he makes to so-called strong 
language is an occasional “pshaw” or 
“gosh.” 

Questioned as to what made his ca- 
reer, Mr. Martin responded, after a 
moment of hesitation: 

“That’s a hard question. It isn’t 
easy to answer. As much as anything, 
I suppose, to keeping continually and 
eternally at it—always driving toward 
the same goal and never permitting 
temporary discouragement to change 
that goal. If you decide on a course 
and don’t lose sight of that decision 
when the going gets thick, you are 
bound to arrive somewhere.” 


“HITCHED WAGON TO THE WIND” 


It was a simple enough answer, but 
it is probably as close as one can get 
to the answer for that particular ques- 
tion, as far as this man is concerned. 

Briefly to sketch his life takes us to 
the windy plains of Kansas, where his 
parents moved when Glenn was two 
years old. Here at the age of three he 
“hitched his wagon to the wind”—a 
little red express wagon for which he 
constructed a sail and which promptly 
over-turned, giving him a healthy re- 
spect for the vagaries of this element 
with which he has wrestled ever since. 

From the start, young Martin found 
ways to make money out of the air. 
At six he achieved local fame among 
his contemporaries in the little Kansas 
town by building box kites of unusual 
efficiency, which found a _ receptive 
market at 25 cents each. 

When he was nine, Glenn’s parents 
moved from Liberal to Salina, Kansas. 
It was here that the next phase of his 
apprenticeship was served. Between 
school years he worked in a bicycle 
shop, learning the rudiments of the 
mechanic’s trade. That was rounded 
off with arrival in Salina of the first 
horseless carriage—an early vintage, 
curved-dash Oldsmobile in 1903, at the 
time the Wright brothers were putter- 
ing around in their bicycle shop with 
the first flying machine. Fascinated by 
the: novelty of the automobile, young 
Martin went to work for the owner 
and was soon as familiar with its in- 
sides as with the back of his hand. 
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Two years later his family moved to 
Santa Ana, Calif. Before leaving Sali- 
na, Glenn had completed a year’s 
business course at Kansas Wesleyan. 
It gave him an insight into business 
fundamentals which served him well 
later. Promptly on arriving in Santa 
Ana, Glenn went to work in a garage 
as a mechanic. A short time later he 
had his own garage, the agency for 
Ford and Maxwell automobiles, and 
was making from three to four thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Glenn Martin dates his dominant in- 
terest in aviation from newspaper re- 
ports of the Wright brothers’ flight in 
1905. 

“Orville Wright stayed in the air a 
minute and forty seconds on _ that 
flight,” he recalled recently. “That was 





. why not an hour or many times that?” 


real flying, not just a jump. His ma- 
chine was little more than one of my 
box kites with a motor in it. I was 
thoroughly familiar with both and the 
news excited me greatly. If such a ma- 
chine could stay in the air for more 
than a minute, I told myself, then why 
not an hour or many times that?” 

Martin built his first glider in 1907. 
Then in 1908 he rented an abandoned 
church and secretly began construc- 
tion of an airplane. Completed in 1909, 
he hopped hedges and fences around 
Santa Ana, teaching himself step by 
step the art of flying. He was the third 
person in the United States to learn 
that art by himself, in a plane of his 
own construction. 

From then on, building airplanes 

(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW IDEAS 


Scientific Contribution 

The growth of science in industry 
has been aided by forward-thinking 
companies who have sponsored educa- 
tional projects, established research 
laboratories. Latest evidence of indus- 
try’s aid to science is donation by 
International Business Machines to the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York (which has been fostering scien- 
tific education of school children). By 
participating in the building of a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory for select 
New York students, I.B.M. hopes to 
aid in producing future scientific 
greats. 


Builders’ Bond 


To enable architects to protect their 
customers from the results of “unpre- 
dictable events,” the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, aided by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, has copy- 
righted a new form of contract bond 
called the “Owner’s Protective Bond.” 
The bond, which covers the numerous 
hazards that might arise during con- 
struction, covers both public and pri- 
vate construction. 


Employment Plan 


Six midwestern companies are re- 
ported to be solving the problem of 
employment stabilization. By means of 
an employee exchange arrangement, 
whereby part-time workers are shifted 
from one firm to another in the order 
of each company’s busy season, em- 
ployment is leveled out over a full 
year and the companies are obtaining 
a higher rating under the unemploy- 
ment law. Although the plan is still in 
the embryo stage, signs already point 
to improved employee efficiency and 
goodwill. 


Streamlined Standards 


Because industrial standards are a 
key factor in every program of large- 
scale production, American Standards 
Association announces that it has 
streamlined standards to cope with the 
need for more speed in defense pro- 
duction. By publishing new “emer- 
gency standards” which conform with 
the specifications in government or- 
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ders, by eliminating many time-wast- 
ing procedures, by appointing special 
committees, the association hopes to 
set a new standard for speed. 


Employees as Customers 


More and more companies are taking 
steps to increase sales to employees, a 
recent survey reveals. A number of 
companies report gains of as much as 
5% in employee purchases due to cul- 
tivation of this market. To increase 
sales to employees, the survey group 
received five major recommendations: 
(1) Appreciate the buying power of 
your employees and give them special 
attention. (2) Have a special “Fashion 
Show” for employees only. (3) Put a 





Fluorescent Lighting 
on the March 


GROWING popularity of the fluorescent 
lamp has introduced so many new 
problems in the manufacture of lighting 
equipment that Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
big Chicago manufacturer of lighting 
equipment, is now building a new 
plant in Chicago’s Clearing Industrial 
District that will increase output from 
30 to 50%. 

The new sprawling, one-story build- 
ing, to be completed in April, will be 
laid out to accommodate the produc- 
tion of long banks of fluorescent 
equipment, in the assembly-line man- 
ner. In addition, there will be pro- 
duction facilities for “X-Ray” and 
“Eye-Comfort” incandescent equip- 
ment. 

Curtis is one of the oldest names in 
lighting, but it is known for being con- 
stantly on the lookout for new develop- 
ments. In 1908, A. D. Curtis gave the 
first public presentation of indirect 
lighting and through a storm of in- 
dustrial catcalls pushed this revolu- 
tionary idea to the top of the lighting 
world. Present Curtis move, throwing 
full support behind fluorescent light- 
ing, indicates a brilliant future for the 
fluorescent lamp because Curtis has 
yet to make a major mistake. 





full-page advertisement every month in 
your house magazine. (4) Announce 
special bargains by posting an ad at 
the employee’s entrance. (5) At staff 
meetings, the question of loyalty to the 
store should be discussed frankly and 
openly. 


Blossoming Business 
California’s Acacia trees are now re- 


ported to be bringing in $500,000 a 
year for golden Acacia blossoms. Once 
a delicate flower, which died soon 
after being cut, the Acacia was treated 
by retired business man George Keith, 
now remains fresh 10 days after being 
cut. This season, Keith estimates, ship- 
ments of Acacia blossoms will reach 
125 carloads, going as far East as 
Nova Scotia, as far North as Alberta. 
Canada. 


Bank Note 


New to banking is the plan of The 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co.: In addi- 
tion to publishing its regular annual 
report to stockholders, the company is 
following the recent policy of many 
industrial concerns and is issuing a 
special report to employees. The report 
covers all phases of employee-relations, 
outlines the aims of the bank for the 
coming year and relates the progress 
made in 1940. 


Take Bank to Commuters 


First National Bank of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., has hit upon a novel 
idea: It is constructing a 5 ft. x 7 ft. 
banking office with grilled windows in 
the waiting room of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The 
lone cashier will attend to the wants 
of hurried commuters from 7:30 A.M. 
to 1l A.M. Replacing a_bootblack 
stand, the “railroad bank” has a po- 
tential market of 6,000 commuters. 


Complete Consultation 


Marking a new high in service is the 
“Printing Consulting Service” just in- 
augurated by the New York Employing 
Printers Association. To buyers of 
printing, the service offers more than 
15,000 outstanding specimens of print- 
ed matter, carefully catalogued under 
approximately 250 major and sub- 




















classifications, plus new pieces of print- 
ing which are added to the list every 
day. There is a large reference library 
containing books, periodicals and gov- 
ernment reports on practically ll 
phases of printing, advertising, mer- 
chandising, business research. And ex- 
ecutives are invited to ask for advice 
on sources for obtaining art work, 
commercial photography, copywriting 
and other specialized services. In addi- 
tion, a special section of the service is 
devoted to information on how to com- 
pile mailing lists, accompanied by 
ideas on the successful use of lists. 


Defense Donation 


Sinclair Oil Co. has developed a 
ground pilot trainer plane which tests 
the aptitude of would-be pilots, stimu- 
lates interest in aviation. The ground 
plane, which duplicates the actual 
maneuvers of a plane in flight, is tour- 
ing the country, testing aviation enthu- 
siasts at various local airports. 


No Lab Lag 


Research has proved to be a real 
spark of industry. And, in recent years, 
there has been a marked increase in 
industrial research. But few companies 
have made an initial investment as 
large as that of Houdry Process Corp., 
which is establishing an experimental 
laboratory at a cost of $700,000. The 
laboratory will employ 100 research 
men and will be devoted exclusively to 
the study of catalytic reactions in pe- 
troleum refining. 


Practical Training 


The practical side of business is 
often lost to the college student who 
deals in theory and not reality. But 
Cleveland, Ohio, business men are now 
actively engaged in “sponsoring” sen- 
ior and junior business administration 
students of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Each business man gives two 
hours weekly, introducing a student to 
practical details of his business and 
showing how to get the best out of the 
theoretical courses he is studying. The 
student is given a top-to-bottom de- 
scription of office routine, is taken on 
a “tour” where operations can be ex- 
plained more easily and is taken to 
trade association meetings, industrial 
exhibitions, etc. The sponsors also de- 
vote a good deal of time describing 
the relationship between business and 
government. “We hope the experiment 
will give the student an opportunity to 
get a practical application of what he 
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Streamlined Office Equipment 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT, previewed at the 
National Business Show in New York’s 
Grand Central Palace, is being tuned 
to the increase in business tempo. Not 
content with a retail value of $385,- 


’ 000,000 for their products in 1940, 


manufacturers of business machines 
are conducting an all-out war against 
“old” ideas. Busy executives and hard- 
working office employees now have at 
their disposal: (1) A two-top desk 
which enables the user to replace one 
top loaded with papers with a fresh 
top by merely giving the upper one a 
slight backward push. (2) A combi- 
nation electric letter opener and envel- 
ope sealer. (3) A posture chair in 
which one may rock without moving 
feet off the floor. (4) Pencil-pointed 


fountain pens which draw lines to a 


ruler without smudge or blot. (5) An 
automatic electric bundle-tying ma- 
machine that will tie a bundle of any 
size in four seconds. (6) All-electric 
writing machines which can be oper- 
ated by feathers touching the keys. 
(7) A high-speed sorting machine 
which can sort punched cards at the 
rate of 400 cards per minute. (8) Com- 
bination adding machines and cash 
registers that can be used separately 
for their respective functions, or to- 
gether. (9) Stationery which enables 
the operator to obtain carbon copies 
without the use of carbon paper. (10) 
An ordinary flat-topped desk with in- 
terchangeable tops that can quickly 
become a deskless table large enough 
to accommodate the board of directors 
of a large corporation. 





is learning in a co-ordinated way,” 
says Professor C. C. Arbuthnot, West- 
ern Reserve head of business adminis- 
tration. “There is no relationship of 
employer to employee. The sponsor 
assumes no responsibility to hire or 
place his student in business upon 
graduation. But for his trouble, he will 
have the satisfaction of helping the 
rising generation.” 


Paint Progress 


The first fundamental change in the 
pigment field in many years is said to 
be a new type of paint pigment, which 
is 33% more effective in “hiding pow- 
er” and opacity than any other similar 
paint material. The “hiding power” 
(light rays are deflected when they hit 
the surface) is obtained by “transform- 
ing” tiny titanium dioxide particles 
which comprise the pigment. Because 
titanium dioxide pigments have rap- 
idly gained in favor as an exterior 
paint because of durability and white- 
ness, the new process is hailed as a 
major development. 


Building Boon 

A 50% reduction in building con- 
struction time is the claim for a revo- 
lutionary structural practice which 
completely eliminates the usual frame- 
work. The new principle combines 
framework and wall into a prefabri- 
cated, arc welded, steel “building 
block.” It replaces conventional stud 
and joist framework in home construc- 


tion and columns and roof beams in 
larger structures. The blocks can be 
welded together to suit any design or 
arrangement, says Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, and because building is 
made speedier the prefabricated way, 
this may be the answer to the need for 
more factory space and for housing 
the mounting number of defense work- 
ers. Other advantages: Security against 
termites, weathering, fire, tornado, 
storm and flood; initial low cost. 


Size an Object 


Small business, a big factor in de- 
fense, is getting more and more atten- 
tion. The Office of Production Man- 
agement now announces the establish- 
ment of a Defense Contract Service 
which will stimulate greater participa- 
tion by small business in the defense 
program. This will be accomplished by 
advising the small business man of the 
countless ways he can aid in manufac- 
turing defense, materials. Also under 
consideration is a plan to give small 
concerns first-hand defense contracts 
rather than just sub-contracts. And an- 
other suggestion is being studied which 
would give contracts to companies 
which have only two or three ma- 
chines, but at the same time combining 
these facilities to bring an increase in 
output for the group as a whole. Func- 
tions of the Office of Small Business 
Activities will be taken over by the 
Contract Service, Robert Mehorny in 
charge of activities. 
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Air Conditioning Increases 


Efficiency of Workers 


How DoEs.#ir conditioning affect the 
health and performance of workers? 
This is something business men have 
pondered over for a long time without 
reaching any definite conclusions. Yet 
recent studies in employee perform- 
ance clearly show that air condition- 
ing, in Winter as well as in Summer, 
in factory, office and shop, is an in- 
vestment in increased employee health 
and efficiency. 

For instance, the old adage that 
“sweat makes the wheels of industry 
go around” didn’t work out at all for 
the Bulova Watch Co. Sweat from busy 
workers’ brows slowed up work in 
making watch parts, necessitating an 
expensive drying process through 
which the pieces had to be run before 
being assembled. Since this problem 
didn’t occur in Winter, it was decided 
to install an air-conditioning system. 
The results were more than satisfac- 
tory; the drying process was elimi- 
nated, more work was done in equal 
periods of time than heretofore had 
been the case, while worker satisfac- 
tion notably increased. 


MORE WORK, LESS FATIGUE 


A recent study of York Ice Machin- 
ery Corp., carried on by two outside 
research organizations, took the form 
of a nationwide poll of executive and 
employee opinion in companies which 
had installed air conditioning. 

Of the executives interviewed, 94.6% 
said that air conditioning increases the 
efficiency of workers; 77% that it in- 
creases the amount of work done; and 
93% that it reduces hot weather fa- 
tigue. 

Employees were in general agree- 
ment. Ninety per cent believed that air 
conditioning allows them to do more 
work on hot days; 94% that air-con- 
ditioned work is less tiring; and 95.6% 
that most of their fellow workers like 
air conditioning. 





Don SAMSON is assistant managing editor 
of Forses. 
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Effect on dispositions was much the 
same. Fellow employees are easier to 
get along with in air-conditioned at- 
mospheres, declared 83.6%. “Is your 
boss more pleasant?” returned a 58.8% 
affirmative reply. But the bosses of 
18.6% of workers received the ulti- 
mate in compliments: “Air condition- 
ing makes no difference because the 
boss is always pleasant.” 

The Philadelphia Electric Co. has 
been keeping accurate absentee rec- 
ords for the past seven years, in order 
to compare the health level of em- 
ployees in district offices equipped with 
air conditioning against those in offices 
without it. The number of days lost 
per 100 employees has been less in the 
air-conditioned offices by the following 
percentages for each fiscal year: 


SEE 6esctvencatdarkees 38% 
EE, 0s eyes cusaunants 30% 
a PP 21% 
ER ey er orn 35% 
EY ‘06 0dhisphscesbauen 7% 
DEED so vtdvakaniegeuken 43% 
Six-Year Average............. 29% 


Air conditioning and milk drinking 
share honors today in averting lead 


poisoning at Onondaga Pottery Co., . 


Syracuse, which made history 16 years 
ago by installing the first centrifugal 
refrigerating machine developed by 
Dr. Willis H. Carrier. “Since installing 
air conditioning,” the company says, 
“there has been no case of lead poison- 
ing. We attribute this fine record part- 
ly to air conditioning, partly to the 
practice of having the employees drink 
milk at regular intervals during the 
day.” 

S. C. Johnson & Co., Inc., big wax 
producer of Racine, Wis., makes great 
claims for the air-conditioning system 
in its new factory, Some of them: (1) 
Machine operating errors have been 
reduced. (2) Hot weather fatigue has 
become negligible. (3) Employees 
maintain better appearance. (4) Em- 


ployees put in more nearly a 100% 
working day. (Incidentally, cost of 
operating the company’s 100-ton air- 
conditioning system last Summer ran 
about 10¢ a day per employee for 250 
employees. ) 

In Cincinnati, the Proctor & Gamble 
Co., which occupies five floors of 
an air-conditioned building, reports 
that the loss of employees’ services 
from colds and other respiratory ail- 
ments was cut from an average of 2.2 
to 1.6 days a worker per year during 
the first 12 months of air conditioning, 
a decrease of 27%. 

In San Antonio, Texas, the United 
Services Automobile Association dis- 
closes that absences due to illness were 
reduced from 7.5 to 5.5 days a worker 
per year with the installation of air 
conditioning, a decrease of 27%. 


OUTPUT INCREASED 51% 


An improvement of 51% in the 
Summer output of drafting room em- 
ployees is reported by the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. since it moved into a new, air- 
conditioned, .windowless office and ser- 
vice building. 

Curious to find out what effect the 
“perfect environment” was having on 
the office force, executives of the com- 
pany selected the drafting and survey- 
ing bureau as a gauge of efficiency, be- 
cause that department had adequate 
time-study records before and after 
moving into the new building. The 
amount of time needed for a drafts- 
man to make an average map, or an 
average number of map changes, had 
been used to establish an average 
“work unit” as a yardstick of a drafts- 
man’s progress. 

During the Summer of 1937, in of- 
fices without air conditioning, 8,988 
work units required 5,008 man-hours. 
During the Summer of 1938, in the 
new air-conditioned building, 10,474 
work units required only 3,972 man- 
hours, which amounts to an increase 
in efficiency of 51.4%. 
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DerROIT is associated in the public’s 
mind with automobile giants. Detroit 
has another giant, a giant in advertis- 
ing, a giant in philanthropy, a giant 
in every worthy money-raising move- 
ment. 

He is Henry T. Ewald. He has ac- 
complished so much for so many years 
that it is hard to believe that he is still 
youngish, only 55. 

His is the oldest agency in the motor 
metropolis of the world. Its business 
has averaged better than $10,000,000 
a year ever since its inception, in 1911. 
Henry Ewald personally landed, 19 
years ago, the largest single advertis- 
ing account in the world, Chevrolet, 
and has played an aggressive part in 
building Chevrolet sales year after 
year away beyond any and all compe- 
titors. 

A little sidelight on how seriously he 
takes his responsibility to master cli- 
ents’ problems: Not only was he the 
first advertising agency head to in- 
augurate a research department in De- 
troit, but for years and years he has 
operated (successfully) a Chevrolet 
dealership in order to get into grips 
with stern actualities. 

Neither the wealth Henry Ewald has 
amassed nor his many-sided achieve- 
ments for the development and refin- 
ing of advertising are, in my judgment, 
his chief foundations for recognition— 
notwithstanding that he has been the 
recipient of numerous honors therefor. 

Almost every time I visit Detroit, 
Henry starts expatiating to me on the 
money-raising campaign then engross- 
ing his energies. His heart most mani- 
festly is in such unselfish work. Al- 
though “all sorts and conditions” of 
people have enlisted his fruitful sym- 
pathy, he became especially interested 
in children after he became a grand- 
daddy. 

The directors of the Annual Adver- 
tising Awards most fittingly honored 
Henry Ewald this month. 

Long life, robust health and un- 
diminishing ardor for your fellowmen, 
Henry! 


Apropos of what appeared here re- 
cently about the late Frank A. Vander- 
lip (president of the National City 
Bank of New York) and his very at- 
tractive office. I have received the fol- 








S. W. Murpuy 


Henry T. Ewaip 


lowing note from his son, Frank A.., Jr.: 

“You might be interested to know 
that we still have at Beechwood a small 
model of the president’s office at the 
National City Bank, built before the 
room was decorated, so that my father 
could see what the paneling would 
look like before it was actually done.” 


Hanpuinc the helm of a public utility 
leviathan has become one of the most 
delicate, difficult, harassing tasks in 
America. The Brain Trusters singled 
out power corporations for their most 
vicious attacks. No field of private 
enterprise has been more rvthlessly in- 
vaded, none has been subjected to such 
disruptive legislation. In common with 
every other monumental utility enter- 
prise, Electric Bond & Share has been 
mercilessly bombarded by Washington. 

One does not know, therefore, wheth- 
er to sympathize with or congratulate 
Sam Murphy on being elected its pres- 
ident. One has no hesitation, however, 
in congratulating the stockholders. 

Samuel W. Murphy has everything 
it takes to swing a herculean job. He 
is only 48. He is over 6 feet, in prime 
physical trim. He succumbs to no need- 
less worry. 

Moreover, his training has ideally 
fitted him. He graduated from Colum- 
bia Law School, worked for several 


law firms, joined Electric Bond’s legal 
department 18 years ago under Floyd 
Odlum and Frank Reed. He quickly 
demonstrated unusual business as well 
as legal ability, was delegated to un- 
dertake difficult tasks in Florida, in 
Cuba, finally in Shanghai, where he 
negotiated the purchase of the Shang- 
hai Power Co. 

A vice-presidency was his reward 
four years ago. Now he takes presi- 
dential command. 

Hard work, plus luek, have been 
mainly responsible for his advance- 
ment, he modestly declares. 

Outside of being a member of the 
Board of Education at South Orange, 
his life is concentrated on his work 
and his family. 


Witt W. Bopine (53), new presi- 
dent of United Gas Improvement, has 
had fully 28 years of military service. 
He joined Philadelphia’s First City 
Troop in 1912 and accompanied that 
organization in service on the Mexican 
Border in 1916. ... As a result of his 
service with the famous Rainbow Divi- 
sion in France during the World War, 
Mr. Bodine was recommended for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and the 
Distinguished Service Cross, and was 
awarded the Silver Star and the Purple 
Heart, and was made Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. 

Since both his grandfather and father 
were presidents of U.G.I., William 
Bodine has been steeped in the utility 
business all his life—when not serving 
his country. 


“UNCLE JAKE” Kindleberger, head of 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment, who 
recently celebrated 55 years in the pa- 
per industry, says: “If I had to start 
all over again, I would select the paper 
industry as my life’s work. I love it.” 

He states the many new uses for 
paper have increased the tonnage in 
the last half-century to a miracle figure 
—1314 million’ tons, against perhaps 
less than a million tons then. “We are 
just beginning to find thousands of 
new uses for paper that were never 
dreamed of before,” this irrepressible 
optimist proclaims. 

Jake’s other absorbing interest is 
church and Bible Class work. Sunday 
is his busiest day. —B.CF. 





What business executive rose to own a yacht which he had helped to build as a laborer? You will find the 
answer on Page 101 of B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also, revealing answers to 
hundreds of other questions about America’s leading men of affairs. (Details on Page 38.) 
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Go After Goodwill 


. . it can help you in your climb to the top in your career 


IN A MOMENT of extreme frankness the 
45-year-old general manager of a great 
midwestern utility told me how he be- 
came head man. 

His recipe for securing advancement 
was so simple that almost anyone 
could apply it. Yet few appear to un- 
derstand the psychology behind it. 

“When I came with the company 25 
years ago,” this executive said, “I 
made up my mind that I would be 
running the company within 20 years. 
I knew that such rapid advancement 
would be unusual, and would necessi- 
tate the co-operation of everyone in 
the organization. If I was to attain my 
goal, I could not afford to have a sin- 
gle ill-wisher. 


FAVORS FOR EVERYBODY 


“IT went to work deliberately to win 
the goodwill of every person that I 
contacted—in the office, in the shops, 
in the field. I went out of my way to 
make friends. I did favors for every- 
body—not just for my superiors, but 
for everyone I met. 

“At first I did these things deliber- 
ately, in cold blood, to achieve a par- 
ticular promotion. But after a while I 
began to get a kick out of helping 
others. 

“From the first year, promotions 
came fast. Everybody was for me. 
Everybody wanted to see me get ahead. 
I was promoted more rapidly than any- 
one in the company ever had been be- 
fore, and none of my advancements 
created the slightest ill-feeling. If I 
have a single ill-wisher in this organi- 
zation today, I am not aware of it. 
If I ever hear of any employee who 
dislikes me, I will never rest until I 
have straightened out whatever is be- 
hind his attitude. I can’t afford having 
enemies now any more than I could in 
my first year here.” 





A.rrep M. Cooper has had 20 years of wide 
management experience. 
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By ALFRED M. COOPER 


I might have considered this man’s 
statement as something of an exaggera- 
tion, were it not for the fact that, in 
the two years I was in contact with his 
organization, I never heard any em- 
ployee speak other than well of him. 


AND IT PAYS 


At the time, I considered his case 
unique. But since then, I have found 
that most executives are ready to credit 
much of their success and advance- 
ment to the goodwill of their fellow- 
workers because they know it pays. 

Lack of understanding this is respon- 
sible for the difficulty so many men ex- 
perience in getting ahead. They con- 
centrate their efforts on doing a good 
job, on making a good impression in 
the front office. If they step on the toes 
of a few fellow-workers, they consider 
it an unavoidable part of the arduous 
job of getting on in the world. 

Unlike my utility man, many men 
do not learn this lesson until later in 
life. They put their main reliance upon 
two things to get them ahead: Their 
ability to produce, and their ability to 
win the liking of their superiors. Onlv 
after their discovery that some other 
factor is missing, and its lack is im- 
peding their progress, do they come to 
realize that these two qualifications are 
not enough. 


DONT LOSE HUMAN TOUCH 


Curiously enough, instances of the 
reverse of the above also may be found 
among mature executives. Having dis- 
covered early in their careers that the 
goodwill of contemporaries and sub- 
ordinates was indispensable to their 
progress, they have climbed rapidly to 
positions of responsibility. Then they 
become careless, and perhaps a bit too 
self-complacent. They tend to overrate 
their own sterling qualities and credit 
these with whatever success they have 
achieved. They forget the boosts from 
others that have pushed them up the 


ladder. They lose the human touch 
with those reporting to them. 

How should a man make others like 
him? : 

Any intelligent man should be able 
to evaluate his own conduct in terms 
of the reaction it creates in others. If 
he studies this reaction he can soon 
learn what he must do—and must nev- 
er do—if he is to make friends of those 
with whom he works. 

In conferences I have conducted 
with supervisory groups, I have asked 
more than a thousand executives what 
methods they employed to win the lik- 
ing of their subordinates without los- 
ing the respect of these people. Six of 
the responses I received to this ques- 
tion may be illuminating. 


HOW TO WIN WORKERS 


1. Be on the lookout for indications 
of ill-feeling among subordinates or 
contemporaries, and when you find it, 
lose no time in making every effort to 
overcome it. 

2. Watch for opportunities to do 
small favors for subordinates by mak- 
ing their work easier, or by helping 
them to take full advantage of com- 
pany recreational and educational fa- 
cilities during and after working hours. 

3. Give full credit for the perform- 
ance of good work, and not only to the 
employee himself. Tell your own su- 
perior about the man’s performance. 

4. Avoid petty politics. Don’t iden- 
tify yourself with any clique, either in- 
terdepartmental or intradepartmental. 

5. Avoid, as you would a pestilence, 
any indication of favoritism. Even 
though undeserved, a reputation for 
playing favorites will cause any super- 
visor to be cordially disliked. 

6. Give your subordinates an oppor- 
tunity to do occasional small favors 
for you, and show a proper apprecia- 
tion of this friendliness. It is a psycho- 
logical fact that those who have helped 


you, like you. 














FORBES 


Why are Dodge Joh-Rated Trucks so 


@ economical to operate and maintain ? 


Its all a matter of quality --- plus 


trucks that fit the job / 


What features of Dodge Job-Rated trucks 
assure high gas mileage on yeur job? 


Each truck has the right one of six truck 
engines for economical power. High com- 
pression design saves on gas. By-pass ther- 
mostat reduces choking, saves fuel. Valve 
seat inserts and 4-ring pistons maintain 
compression. 


What Dodge Job-Rated truck engine fea- 
tures assure top oil economy? 


Full-length water jackets guard against ex- 
cessive oil-burning temperatures. Two oil 
control rings, plus two compression rings 
per piston, prevent oil waste. Oil bath air 
cleaner contributes to longer oil life. 


What Dodge high quality engine design 
features reduce truck upkeep cost? 


Precision-type engine bearings give longer 
life and iow replacement cost. Superfinish 
on crankshaft practically eliminates wear. 
Water distributing tube maintains even 
operating temperature. Exhaust valve seat 
inserts reduce valve grinding. 


What Dodge quality chassis features reduce 
* upkeep cost? 


A Carburized transmission gears—their ex- 
* tremely hard surface resists wear. Sealed 
roller bearing universal joints minimize 
friction and wear. Complete roller-bearing- 
equipped rear axles reduce friction, in- 
crease life. 


Why does Job-Rated mean “a truck that 
fits the job”? 


Each Dodge truck is built throughout with 
the right-sized units for handling the 
truck’s load—the right-sized engine, frame, 
transmission, clutch, rear axle, the right 
springs and the right brakes—for long life 
and economy of operation. 


DEPEND ON DODGE 
ifob-Reled TRUCKS 


Fcilee Pot -Raled MEANS: A TRUCK 
BECAUSE OF THAT FITS YOUR JOB !/ 
CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 

ENGINEERING 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS: 


Is Pessimism at Nadir? 


Upward Trend Forecast 


STOCKS ARE dragging and drooping. 

Industry is slowly, disappointingly 
slowly, gaining desired momentum. 

Commodity prices move indecisively. 

But re-employment is making such 
headway that more substantial indus- 
trial production is assured shortly. 

Wall Street sentiment is bearish, ag- 
gravated by the dullest stock market 
for the opening weeks of any year 
since 1919 and by shrinkage in the 
value of Stock Exchange seats to the 
lowest figure ($27,000) since 1898 
and $3,000 under the price paid a few 
weeks ago. 

Depressing influences have come 
from other quarters, notably Wash- 
ington. 

Britain’s plight is painted in the 
blackest of colors: Invasion is repre- 
sented as certain to be attempted be- 
fore further substantial help can be 
supplied by the United States. Also, 
Britain’s financial resources here are 
currently being described as woefully 
below all former estimates. 

This writer strongly suspects that 
propaganda is at work to induce Con- 
gress to give President Roosevelt prac- 
tically carte blanche and to reconcile 
the American people to liberal treat- 
ment of Britain by the Administration. 
Preparedness progress is widely criti- 
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cized. Grounds therefor are likely to 
be modified very shortly and to be 
wholly eliminated before long. The 
turning point probably already has 
been reached. 

The financial and investment world 
has derived little cheer from labor de- 
velopments. While certain groups of 
unions have pledged themselves to ac- 
cept arbitration, agitations for wage 
increases are springing up, with the 
prospect that either numerous conces- 
sions will be made or strikes ordered. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has contributed to current uncertainty, 
apprehension. President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointees are now firmly in the saddle. 
They are exhibiting not the slightest 
hesitancy in upsetting previous deci- 
sions of our highest court. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justice Roberts openly 
charge that their New Deal colleagues 
are acting “radically,” going farther 
than Congress chose to go. One latest 
(5-to-2) decision is that disputes be- 
tween labor unions do not come under 
the Sherman anti-trust act—the impli- 
cation apparently being that rival labor 
unions can go as far as they please 
in disrupting defense. 

The fact that such conduct was fore- 
seen as certain does not mitigate its 
gravity, does not mitigate grounds for 





uneasiness. Whereas the Supreme 
Court has always heretofore been 
viewed and cherished as a balance 
wheel, it is now unhesitatingly throw- 
ing its weight into the Executive scale, 
thus leaving Congress as our only hope 
for independent action, our only pos- 
sible balance wheel. 

Finally, serious minds in the invest- 
ment world are uneasy over the light- 
hearted recommending and endorsing 
of appalling appropriations. These are 
awesome figures: Defense costs are 
computed at upwards of $35,000,000,- 
000; defense awards already approxi- 
mate $12,000,000,000; Secretary Mor- 
genthau contemplates the ballooning 
of our Federal debt to $65,000,000,000 
or more by the end of the 1942 fiscal 


year. 


Current conditions remind me of an | 
oft-told tale about the original Roths- 
child: He was on the floor of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange furiously buying 
gobs of securities. An intimate friend, 
alarmed, tapping him on the shoulder, 
said: “Don’t you know that the streets 
of Paris are running with blood?” 

Rothschild calmly replied, “If the 
streets of Paris were not running with 
blood, I couldn’t buy securities at 
these prices.” 

Abroad and at home alarms are 
rampant today. Siock market quota- 
tions reflect this. Many standard 
stocks are selling at fewer times their 
net earnings than has been true in 
years. 

The prevailing bearishness has been 
intensified by the fact that many im- 
portant corporations made abnormally 
heavy deductions from last quarter’s 
earnings for tax levies and prospective 
tax increases. This naturally restricted 
dividend disbursements. Not only so, 
but the other day General Motors 
spread disappointment by declaring 
only a 75 cents quarterly dividend 
against $1 previously, the directors 
having chosen a conservative course 
in anticipation of more burdensome 
Government imposts. 

Perhaps rashly, I don’t hesitate to 
say publicly that both our prepared- 
ness situation and our current stock 
market conditions are, in my opinion, 
near nadir, that in the future both will 
exhibit a distinct turn for the better. 

Consequently, I lean towards buying 
rather than selling good stocks at 
today’s levels. 

P. S: I don’t feel the same way re- 
garding the lowest-yielding bonds. 











Congratulations 


S. Clay Williams, chairman of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco, has been appointed 
Minister to Great Britain, where he 
will assist John G. Winant, recently 
appointed Ambassador. 

Bonnell W. Clark, R. A. McCarty, 
Frank D. Newbury and A. C. Streamer 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Harry Henke has been elected vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
Standard Brands. 

Marvin Murphy has been elected a 
vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Robert C. Paulus has been elected 
president of National Canners Associa- 
tion. 

F. F. Schwilk and Earl Ginn have 
been elected vice-presidents, and James 
H. Ferry Jr. a director, of Continental 
Motors. 

Willard Webb has been elected a 
director of Willys-Overland. 


Robert W. Baird has been elected 
chairman of the National Association 
of Security Dealers. 

Albert T. Armitage has been elected 
president of Coffin & Burr, investment 
bankers. 

Thomas Bayard McCabe, president 
of Scott Paper, has been elected a di- 
rector of Air Reduction Co. 

William B. Given Jr., president of 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry, has 
been elected a director of the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Lawrence D. Bell, William J. Con- 
ners and Reginald B. Taylor have been 
elected directors of Sterling Engine 
Co. 

Samuel W. Murphy has been elected 
president of Electric Bond & Share Co. 
(See page 25). 

J. Preston Levis has been elected 
president of Owens-Illinois Glass, suc- 
ceeding William E. Levis, who be- 
comes chairman and chief executive 
officer. Randolph H. Barnard has been 
named executive vice-president, and 
C. B. Belknap vice-chairman. 

William R. Baker Jr., Robert Lusk 
and Clarence Goshorn have been elect- 
ed directors of Benton & Bowles, ad- 
vertising agency. 

George J. Atwell has been elected 
president of Thompson-Starrett Co. 

J. A. Proven has been appointed 
western sales manager of Victor Add- 
ing Machine. 

Donald Campbell, president of Chase 
National Bank, has been elected a di- 


~ STUDEBAKER'S 


DEFENSE ORDER FOR 
AIRPLANE ENGINES I$ 


A“PLUS” ORDER 


Separate division is being created 


to expedite production of Studebaker’s share 


of national defense program 


HEN the Government asked Studebaker to 

build airplane engines on a big scale, it was 
not the Studebaker plants or facilities that the Gov- 
ernment wanted, but rather the Studebaker organ- 
ization of engineers and production executives. 


The Studebaker program for producing airplane 
engines will have no effect, in itself, on Studebaker 
production of automobiles. The equipment in 
Studebaker plants is not suitable for the manu- 
facture of airplane engines and therefore separate 
equipment for that purpose is being provided. 


Studebaker production of automobiles will be 
affected only if defense requirements for materials 
or labor necessitate a curtailment of production 
by all automobile plants. 


Studebaker is offering more real value in the 
1941 Champions, Commanders and Presidents at 
their low prices than anybody else in the auto- 
mobile business. 


See and drive a Studebaker now. You may use 
your present car as part payment—C.I.T. terms. 


Our country’s national defense program creates new 

problems and new responsibilities for all of us. Stude- 

baker intends to discharge its defense responsibilities 
in a manner which will add luster to its name. 


STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


HAROLD S. VANCE, Chairman - 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President 
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rector of Mathieson Alkali Works. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


IF DEMOCRATIC institutions are to sur- 
vive, it will not be simply by maintain- 
ing majority rule and by swift adapta- 
tions to the needs of the moment, but 
by the dominance of a sense of justice 
which will not long survive if judicial 
processes do not conserve it. 
—Cuar.es Evans HucuHes. 


You owe the business that employs 
you loyalty, a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, promptness, good nature, 
the best teamwork possible, and a 
scheme of living that keeps you healthy 
—as an asset to the business that 
claims your time—for your health be- 
longs not exclusively to you but also 
to all the demands of life that are made 
upon you. 

—Tue Louis ALLIs MESSENGER. 


You will find that the mere resolve 
not to be useless and the honest desire 
to help other people will, in the quick- 
est and delicatest way, improve your- 
self. —RusKIN. 


A man should stop his ears against 
paralyzing terror, and run the race that 
is set before him with a single mind. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


There is no such thing as a “self- 
made” man. We are made up of thou- 
sands of others. Every one who has 
ever done a kind deed for us, or spok- 
en one word of encouragement to us, 
has entered into the make-up of our 
character and of our thoughts, as well 
as our success. 

—GerorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


No matter how much work a man 
can do, no matter how engaging his 
personality may be, he will not ad- 
vance far in business if he cannot 


work through others. —JoHN Cralic. 
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To meet the great tasks that are be- 
fore us, we require all our intelligence, 
and we must be sound and wholesome 
of mind. We must proceed in order. 
The price of anger is failure. 

—E.twoop HENpRicK. 


Trying to equal or improve on the 
service of other merchants is better 
than envying them. 

—IpEAL AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


Man cannot prosper on a broken 
word. Integrity is the only way to 
happiness. The man who does not pos- 
sess integrity will believe no one else 
and his life is one long round of mis- 
trust. There is no enduring happiness 
without integrity. 

—Tue AtTLantic Loc. 


Talking and eloquence are not the 
same: to speak, and to speak well are 
two things. A fool may talk, but a 
wise man speaks. —Ben Jonson. 


Whatever deprives a man of per- 
sonal individual motive for self-im- 
provement and robust exertion will not 
make him free, but on the contrary 
more servile and in the long run less 
intelligent, industrious and free, for 
freedom is a matter of character and 
will power. —ELtor. 


Never stand begging for that which 
you have the power to earn. 
—CERVANTES. 


If it is not in the interest of the pub- 
lic it is not in the interest of business. 
—Josepu H. DeFrREEs. 


A man’s real limitations are not the 
things he wants to do, but cannot; 
they are the things he ought to do, but 
does not. —THE KopaK MAGAZINE. 





A man may fight fiercely to hold his 
own in business; but he does not need 
to fight to get ahead of someone in the 
elevator, or up the car steps, or at the 
postoffice window. And no matter how 
strong competition is, business and 
personal courtesy make it easier and 
pleasanter for everybody. 

—WILLIAM H. Hampsy. 


Good humor is a tonic for mind and 
body. It is the best antidote for anxi- 
ety and depression. It is a business 
asset. It attracts and keeps friends. It 
lightens human burdens. It is the di- 
rect route to serenity and contentment. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


In this and like communities : public 
sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it 
nothing can succeed; consequently he 
who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes and 
decisions. He makes statutes and de- 
cisions possible or impossible to be 
executed. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influence 
another is by encouraging him to think 
for himself, instead of endeavoring to 
instill ready-made opinions into his 
head. —LESLIE STEPHEN. 


He who reveals to me what is in me 
and helps me to externalize it in fuller 
terms of self-trust, is my real helper, 
for he assists me in the birth of those 
things which he knows are in me and 
in all men. —W. Joun Murray. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


For the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

—Romans 14:17. 


Sent in by Charles H. Fletcher, 
Mattoon, Ill. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














Latin 


AMERICAN business holds the key to 
the most effective means of whittling 
down non-American political and eco- 
nomic domination of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics. This key is the sacrific- 
ing of profits, a course which is vir- 
tually obligatory because totalitarian 
states practice ruthless slashing of 
individual profits in order to gain 
footholds in which to anchor their 
barter systems of international ex- 
change. 

Although the public may not realize 
it, there was a swift change of attitude 
toward the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis on 
the part of most of the Latin American 
nations after the invasion of Holland 
by Germany. 

There are two things worrying the 
Latin American countries most today. 
One is uncertainty over trade, and the 
other is the fear of being “grabbed” 
just as Holland, Belgium, Norway, Den- 


FORBES 


America’s Attitude 


By 
CORNELIUS V. WHITNEY 
Chairman of the Board and one of the 


founders of Pan American Airways 


mark and the others were “grabbed.” 

The proposed government cartel for 
Western Hemisphere economic union 
to forestall totalitarian trade domina- 
tion can achieve its intended goal 
chiefly through the fullest co-operation 
of American business. 

Business men may have to make rad- 
ical changes in their trade policies, 
even to the extent of giving up profits 
for the duration of the emergency. 

Pan American Airways, for years 
successfully operating in Latin Amer- 
ica, has shown its confidence in our 
neighbor republics by investing mil- 
lions of dollars in a gigantic airline, 
hotels, radio stations and airports. With 


the fullest co-operation of these repub- 
lics, Pan American in recent months 
has taken additional steps to help tigh- 
ten the trade and economic links be- 
tween the United States and other Am- 
ericas by increasing schedules and 
speeding up communications. 

I have never seen any reason to 
believe that Latin America was wholly 
pro-German or Italian or Russian or 
pro-anyone else— other than them- 
selves. If Latin America’s sympathies 
are with anyone, they are with us, and 
this is true on the whole only in prac- 
tical ways. 

I deplore a great tendency on the 
part of many to express pessimistic 
views as to.our future relations with 
Latin America as much as I pray that 
the Administration, will take business 
into its confidence in whatever plans 
it may have regarding the Southern 
republics. 


Meet Forbes’ New Managing Editor 


ForBEs’ outstandingly able new Man- 
aging Editor—William Brooks (38)— 
steps into office from a notable 14-year 
career with The Associated Press, pre- 
ceded by seven years’ general news- 
paper work as reporter, news editor 
and feature writer. 

In Kansas City, Washington, New 
York, and lately in London, Brooks 
served the press association in various 
capacities—Executive Editor of AP’s 
Feature Service, Executive News Edi- 
tor at New York, Executive Assistant 
to the General Manager, and Manag- 
ing Director of The Associated Press 
of Great Britain, Ltd., in charge of 
photographic coverage and news dis- 
tribution in Europe, Australia and the 
Far East. 

Brooks began newspaper work on his 
home town newspaper—the Sedalia 
(Mo.) Capital in 1917 while still in 
high school. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and then worked as 
reporter, telegraph editor, and feature 
writer on several Middle Western news- 
papers, including, finally, the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star. 

In 1926 he joined The Associated 
Press at Kansas City. He did reporting, 
wire editing and feature writing there 
until 1927, when he was transferred to 


Washington, D. C., as Feature Editor, 
in charge of the staff which was being 
built up to serve that AP innovation. 

In his stride he attended the politi- 
cal conventions at Kansas City and 
Houston, helped to inaugurate AP’s 
news picture mat service, thereafter 
was sent to New York as News Editor 
of the Feature Service. 

He succeeded to the Executive Edi- 
torship in 1929. 





For six years he visited every State 
as head of the Feature Service and 
then as Executive Assistant. to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the AP. Also, he made 
a trip to South America. In 1931 he 
looked over the principal cities in 
Europe. ; 

His next assignment was as Execu- 
tive News Editor in charge of the news 
reports to morning newspapers, direct- 
ing the news reports from all over the 
world under AP’s general manager. 

His brilliant record resulted in his 
being sent to London in 1937 as Man- 
aging Director of The Associated Press 
of Great Britain, Ltd., AP’s foreign 
organization, which has branches all 
over Europe and the Far East. He de- 
veloped and inaugurated AP news ser- 
vice in Europe and was responsible for 
production of the news photographic 
services outside North and South 
America. 

Having recently returned from Eu- 
rope, Brooks brings to FoRBES an un- 
derstanding and background of the 
international business situation which 
few possess. 

This publication congratulates its 
readers and itself on obtaining a so 
conspicuously able, experienced, pro- 
gressive Managing Editor. —B.CF. 
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Tides of Industry Security 


THREE UP, two down, one even is the score of the six indices of industrial activ- and Profit 


ity charted below (all but prices are four weeks moving averages). The electric 





power, automobile and steel industries continue to set the pace with strong fo r 

showings. The Business Pictograph reflects a continuation of the record-breaking “ 
tempo of business activity, with cities in Far West and the South offering the best T nd ust ey Lr 
opportunities for sales efforts. 


INDIANA 


7 me, @ TODAY, as never before, a 
= (2 combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac- 
turers. Indiana’s interior location com- 


bines all of these requisites in maximum 
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Carloadings (thousands) a Freight degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
Steel Output (% of capacity )—With shipments for the latest week showed you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
capacity stepped up, steel operations 4 gain of 9.3% over same 1940 week. bor, low taxes, excellent transportation 
hit another new weekly high, the Less-than-carload and coal shipm ents — and many other unusual ad- 
fourth consecutive week in which out- vantages. 


showed biggest gains. 
put eclipsed previous records. 
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Department Store Sales (% of last 
year)—Retailers in all parts of the 
country report trade running substan- 
tially ahead of 1940, the average in- 
crease being 12% in the latest week. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Consumption in all sections 
continues at a high level, but slightly 
below the December peak. The Central 







































































Industrial territory makes the best Within this circular area, wholly, or in 
showing. part, are 36 of the Nation’s 48 states. 
These 36 states represent a very high , 
percentage of the country’s markets 
- and materials—all quickly accessible to 
6 1941 1940 Indiana manufacturers. 
\ A MARKETS (% of the U.S. total) 
“NLA A pore “Premade ae EP REIT EE eee 90 
5 wT a SN fA 5 YR. AVE. —— Income Tax Returns. Jee 
Swat TT sto N's oy fol Wealthecn nae 
4 T Passenger Cars............. 84 
. RE RU 2 ~~ ~~ ee ae 
Automobile Output (thousands) — = Sh a 86 
January production of cars and trucks Bank Debits (outside of N. Y. City, ee ee 
was 15% above any previous January __ billions of dollars)—For 13 weeks eRNONNNN: 6 er 0s v: 4: 400 
. . . . . A e U. 3. tota 
in the industry’s history, with no signs ended Jan. 29 check payments were se a ye aa N% 
of any serious curtailment. 11% above the same 1940 period. pony Weapaen” a 
Rar Hb cede seems eanes 51 
UN 9-4 66044. vecb saw craets 94 
eee peer ee ee a = 
Electrical Horsepower... .... 82 
Petroleum Industry........... 83% 
Wheat Production........... 81% 
Corn Production............. 99 
Cotton Production........... 93 


20-PAGE BOOKLET 


Our Industria! Data Book is 
yours for the asking. It gives 
full details of Indiana’s many 

advantages. Write for it. Ail 




















1938 1939 1940 1941 xs B inquiries confidential. 
Prices (1926=100)—The upward trend in the raw materials index is largely ppg, bic duhans > he gi 
_ attributable to higher prices for farm products, particularly livestock and poultry. J. H. Albershardt, Director 








Prices for finished products are leveling off after a steady advance. 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Foot Protector—Postage Machine 
News of New Products, Materials 


Anti-freeze 


Designed for feet that get wet and 
cold, a new foot-covering is said to be 
ideal for the worker whose job keeps 
him on wet or cold ground. Foot- 
shaped, the covering is made of thin, 
pliable “Pliofilm,” the new synthetic 
material. It slips right over stockings, 
says the maker, and can also be worn 
as a slipper for protection from “ath- 
lete’s foot” infection in shower rooms. 
(“Pedettes.” Maker: Protex Products, 
61 Bishop St., Jersey City, N. J.) 


Cord Set 


A new popular-priced, 6-ft., electric 
cord is claimed to have three big fea- 
tures: (1) An all-rubber heat-resisting 


plug cap; (2) A rubber “strain-relief” 
outer covering; (3) A felted asbestos 
insulation, covered with wear-resisting 
glazed cotton braid. According to the 
manufacturer, the wire plugs into 
round or flat terminals. (“Forty-niner.” 
Maker: General Electric Co., Bridge- 


port, Conn.) 


Ruler-Compass 


A new transparent, lined, 6-inch 
ruler is said to be a handy office tool. 
Not only can the ruler be used for 
drawing margins, parallel lines, etc., 
but a novel attachment converts it into 
a compass when you need one, the 
maker says. The attachment is a slid- 
ing bar, with a removable pin. The pin 
is inserted in a small hole on the rul- 














AMERICA’S SMARTEST TYCOONS... 
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MR. MILBERBANQUE 
“My boy... you've got to 
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impress your clients. The 
Sherry Netherland has a 
good address. My suite is 
just right...rich but re- 
strained. And I can enter- 
tain here to the King’s 
taste.” 


MR. DESYLHUYSEN 


“New York used to wear 
me down until I stopped 
at the Sherry Netherland. 
Now I’m handy to my busi- 
ness appointments and just 
a hop, skip and jump away 
from the night spots.” 


Per Day Single rooms from $7. 





Sr 
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Double rooms from $9 « Suites from 
$15 Special terms for longer stays. 


\ 


MR. NETTLECATOR 


“Only trouble with the 
Sherry Netherland is my 
clients won’t go home even 
after I’ve sold them...They 
just sit on and on, lapped 
in luxury, admiring the 
view and eating my lunch 
and dinner.” 


CONFERENCE ROOMS AND BANQUET ROOMS AVAILABLE 


"Merry. Velherland 














er’s l-inch line; a pencil-point is in- 
serted in a small hole in the bar. Then, 
by spinning the ruler around in a cir- 
cle, holding it steady with the pin, a 
circle is drawn with the pencil-point. 
Because the bar is adjustable, diame- 
ters can be varied. (“Compass-Trans- 


parule Junior Standard.” Maker: 
Transparent Ruler Co., Hartford, 
Conn.) 


Streamlined Stamps 


Feature of a new line of electric 
postage meter machines is the stream- 
lined stamp design, which conforms 
with the sleek machine body lines. One 
of the models, the maker says, prints 
postage values of 4c to $10.00 in a 
single stamp and all models have a 
new type of sealer which handles en- 
velopes of varying sizes and thick- 
nesses. (“Model ‘R’ Meters.” Maker: 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
Stamford, Conn.) 


Knockout Puncher 


Punched card accounting has a new 
champion, says the maker of a machine 
which punches tabulating cards by us- 
ing pencil markings on the cards as 
guides. The electric conductivity of the 
pencil marks is claimed to be the base 
of operation, giving the machine a sev- 
enth sense. Said to be ideal for work- 
ing out social security data, distribu- 
tion of working hours, etc., the ma- 
chine can punch 10 columns on one 
run, flashes a red light when an error 
is made. (“Mark Sensing Reproducing 
Punch.” Maker: International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York City.) 


Transparent Roll 


A new, transparent typewriter roll 
made of “Lucite,” the duPont plastic, 
is designed to make stencil-cutting 
easier. A tiny fluorescent tube, placed 
under the roll, shines through and 
illuminates every letter cut in the sten- 
cil. Because it is made of such a hard 
plastic, the roll has a much longer 
life than the ordinary roll, says the 
manufacturer, and, of course, this cuts 
down on expense. (“Lucite Roll.” 
Maker: Lumirol Co., 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.) 

—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 














The Gentleman 


from Stanford 
(Continued from page 15) 








Perhaps the most surprising fact is 
that everyone calls him “Al” from the 
start. He knows the jargon of the 
waterfront and on rare occasions has 
been known to let loose a blast that 
has made even seasoned stevedores sit 
up with admiration! 

Much of his success is due to inti- 
mate chats in his office with his feet 
propped up on his desk or at the cor- 
ner bar. Yet, one of the first things the 
union boys learned is that he doesn’t 
smoke or drink. He simply orders soda 
pop and doesn’t take the trouble to ex- 
plain why. 

Direct co-operation between the 
unions and the Employers’ Council has 
also made for Al’s success. Today, be- 
fore sanctioning a strike against one of 
Roth’s member firms, the Central La- 
bor Council requires that the complain- 
ing union first try to iron out the diffi- 
culties with the man from Stanford. 
Similar conciliatory moves are being 
made by the C.I.0. Roth, in turn, in- 
sists that member firms carry their 
grievances to the Labor Council. The 
practical result is a voluntary amnesty 
period during which most disputes are 


settled. 


A NEW JOB 


Lately Roth was handed a new job 
in conciliating San Francisco’s back 
country with the seaport city. Ever 
since Harry Bridges and his longshore- 
men attempted to march inland in 1934 
to organize agricultural labor, valley 
farmers have been offish about union- 
istic San Francisco. When pickets start- 
ed halting farmers’ trucks during the 
teamsters’ union troubles, the Central 
Valley growers promptly boycotted the 
port and diverted all their produce to 
Los Angeles. 

Roth put through a deal whereby 
the farmers or their non-union help are 
permitted to drive their produce to 
market and unload without molestation. 
The farmers, on the other hand, agreed 
to eliminate the back-haul, a sort of 
sideline venture which constituted a 
particular grievance to the teamsters’ 
union. 

The port is open, and comparative 
industrial peace has settled over the 
city—largely because a gentleman 
from Stanford raised a voice in protest. 
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Here’s how 


BILL STERN 


lines up his sport . 





NBC’s crack sports announcer, BILL STERN, scans write-ups, reviews 
statistics before each event. Names; weights and data are “voicewritten” 
on his Ediphone — transcribed to “game boards” which will keep the facts 
before him all through the broadcast. 













AT THE ROSE BOWL GAME 
(Stanford 21—Nebraska 13) 
“Spotters” point out the 
players to Bill. Behind his 
fact-full broadcast of this 
thrilling game was planned, 
coordinated preparation. 
Ediphones will organize de- 
tail for you, too, just as they 
do for Bill Stern and NBC. 


| SAVE AT LEAST 
AN HOUR A DAY By 
“VOICE WRITING” 
TO MY EDIPHONE 









(Above) “ELLEN RANDOLPH” (Gertrude 
Warner) answers some of her daily fan 
mail. Like Bill Stern and their sponsor 
(Colgate-Palmolive-Peet) she tales her 
work away. ... Discover how Ediphones 
keep executive efficiency in step with pro- 
duction strides. And see how quickly they'll 
pay for themselves in your office! No obli- 
gation. Just phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. H2, address below. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 





>. Here’s BILL STERN 
Ediphoning facts for 
his “Sports Newsreel 
of the Air.” Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Led., 610 Bay Street, Toronto 
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MAKE 1941 PAY YOU 


DIVIDENDS 


BY READING— 


What Readers 
Say: 


“Send eighteen addi- 
tional copies for dis- 
tribution to . —- 


men.’’—M. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“The most enlighten- 
ing guide- for 


been my 
tostudy.”’—F.J.McK., 
New York, N. Y. 


“Reminds me a let 
of Elbert Hubbard's 
‘Scrap Book’.”” —W. 
C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
**Have not as yet com- 
pleted giving this book 
as a valuable aid to 


members of my or- 
ganization.”’ — R. + 





Useful Knowledge On Every Page 


be HEN one reads the works of Plato, 

Shakespeare or other masters, it is 
necessary to pore over page after page in 
order to pluck therefrom thoughts and ideas 
one wishes to remember and use in the fu- 
ture. Frankly, gentlemen, this is the first 
time in all my reading experience that I 
have come across a book from which one 
draws knowledge, both useful and practical, 
off every page. The intellectual as well as 
the physical side of humans needs nourish- 
ment and this “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life’ gives us all just that nourishment in 
concentrated form.” 


—A. C., Hollywood, California 


Defies Description 
No description of this brilliantly edited, at- 
tractively printed, handsomely bound vol- 
ume of 639 expressions of the world’s most 
vigorous thinkers can do it justice. You 
must see and read a few pages for your- 
self. One salesmanager did and ordered 100 
copies for his men! Whether you manage 
a hundred men or one man in a hundred 
you will find a wealth of helpful sugges- 
tions for getting more out of your business 
day — more out of life—in this inspiring 
volume, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. Single copy 
$2. Quantity prices on request. 


SEND NO MONEY UNLESS YOU WISH YOUR 
COPY AUTOGRAPHED BY B. C. FORBES 


Seesesesssssssssessecasssscsacessssses 


® B. C. FORBES PUBLISHENG COMPANY, 
s 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
T-2-15 


Please send me a copy of “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. I 
will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. 
It is understood that I may read and use this 
book for 5 days and return it for refund if it 
does not meet my needs. (C. O. D. offer good 
in U. S. only.) 
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D B. C. Forbes will personally autograph your 
copy if you remit now! Check here if you 
enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE 
pay pos charges. Same refund privilege 
applies, of course. Note: N. Y. C. residents 
add 4c for Sales Tax. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


BREAKING through on the lower side 
of its previous trading range earlier 
than had been expected, the stock mar- 
ket is in a betwixt-and-between posi- 
tion as this is written (Feb. 7). 

In advance of the anticipated at- 
tempt to invade England, alarm caused 
by Washington talk of such a war 
move induced the market to retreat to 
a stronger position. To that extent, it 
has braced itself for a trial which it 
may or may not soon have to face. 

The decline below the 127-128 sup- 
port level, although rather sharp at 
one stage, has so far failed to develop 
into a conclusive test of the 120-122 
level. Selling petered out just under 
the 123-level and was followed by a 
mild technical rally. Not only has 
there been a lack of any real volume 
such as would be expected to mark a 
completion of the down-trend under 
way ever since last November, but the 
rail average has so far failed to break 
its Dec. 23 low of 27.10. From a broad 
viewpoint, however, the market signifi- 
cance of the better resistance of the 
rail average is offset by the fact that 
it has failed to make the 30-level ever 
since last November. 

Looking to war prospects, the writ- 
er’s view—and it is difficult to divorce 
it from market opinjon—is that within 
six months, and probably before July 
1, the outcome will be decided. Either 
England will crack, or her “thumbs- 
up” resistance will never flinch. I be- 
lieve England will weather the worst 
storm the Nazis can unleash, with the 


result that Hitler’s pedestal will fall 
from under him. 

Holding such opinions, it is difficult 
to view the war stocks with anything 
but extreme wariness. Stocks hurt by 
the war are the ones I would choose 
for any new commitments when the 
time seems right, and such stocks are 
not difficult to find. Likewise, among 
commodities, I would favor distant 
options in lard, cottonseed oil and 
world sugar contracts. 

If faith in Britain’s bulldog tenacity 
is not fulfilled, there will be no need 
for haste in reconsidering the present 
aversion to war stocks, in the light of 
redoubled national defense efforts. 

To sum up: If “bad news” continues 
to hang fire, the technical rally may 
be extended to the 127-128 level. Such 
a rally at this stage, without any de- 
velopment to remove war apprehen- 
sions, would rather strongly suggest 
the breaking of the 120-122 support 
level on any later relapse. It is to be 
remembered that there were plenty of 
million-share days at last November’s 
peaks, and like volume should be wit- 
nessed on the decline before there is a 
turn-about worth following. Breaking 
the 120-level would be liable to put 
the lows of last May and June in 
jeopardy. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Preferred Stocks for Income 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN | 


NewspPaPER headlines have been daily 
featuring sensational statements by 
Administration officials and _ others, 
predicting a possible successful inva- 
sion of Britain within 60 to 90 days. 
It may be that these men are express- 
ing their honest convictions; it may be 
that such an invasion will succeed. If 
it does, we will face a most serious, 
unpredictable situation. 

However, I am more inclined to be- 
lieve (wishful thinking, perhaps) that 
the statements have been made for the 
purpose of frightening Congress into 
quickly passing the Lend-Lease Bill. 
But with alarm being continually 
spread by such statements, plus pre- 
dictions of Nazi enslavement of the 
world, is it any wonder that investors 
have been scared into liquidating their 
stocks? 

Common sense does not indicate that 
Germany, Italy and Japan can con- 
quer the world. At least, it is hardly 
conceivable they can conquer the 
United States and the British Empire 
-—especially when our production of 
airplanes really gets under way. 


BEARISH FACTORS 


As readers know, it has been my be- 
lief that the principal bearish factor in 
the market for the last few years has 
been the Socialistic policies of our 
own Government. 

Daily attacks on business and finance 
continue to be made by the vicious 
SEC and the Department of Justice. 
Prices are regulated, but taxes and 
labor costs skyrocket. It is impossible 
to secure enthusiastic national unity 
under such conditions. 

Solely because ofthe domestic policies 
of our Government (which often defi- 
nitely appear to have as their direct ob- 
ject the wiping out of the middle classes 
and the establishment of a planned 
economy—totalitarianism), I have on 
numerous occasions expressed the 
thought that the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages might decline to 80 or below. 
This is still a possibility, because many 
of the 30 stocks in these averages are 
particularly vulnerable to increasing 
taxes and the reduced earnings due to 


conversion of plants to an armament 
basis. Hence, this column has confined 
its recommendations to securities 
which should be least affected by these 
policies. 

The market has been declining re- 
cently because of the fear of a Nazi 
invasion of Britain, plus fear of our 
entry into the war, with increased taxes 
and controls. Should the invasion at- 
tempt fail, a sharp rally would be a 
logical expectation, although the other 
factors would still remain. 


List OF PREFERRED STOCKS 


Because of the necessity for many 
investors to secure yields sufficient to 
pay their living expenses, the invest- 
ment world has been constantly search- 
ing for such securities. From time to 
time, this column has presented lists 
of bonds offering such yields. For- 
tunately, so far, these bonds have done 
well. Likewise, lists of preferred stocks 
have been given for this purpose. 
Another list of preferred stocks, includ- 
ing many stocks previously recom- 
mended, follows: 


Preferred Divi- Recent 
Stocks dend Price 

Beatrice Creamery ...... $5 $102 

Case Threshing ......... 7 115 


Public Service of N. J.... 5 105 


Safeway Stores ......... 5 110 
itn ais uate Uttord 56% 614%, 106 
Radio Corp. ........... 344 57 
Bias kikckenes sent. 4, 53 
Union Pacific .....:.... 4 80 
Omnibus Corp. ......... 8 100 
Armour of Delaware..... 7 110 
U.S. Smelting ......... 34% 70 
Paramount Pictures ..... 6 96 
Cons. Edison of N. Y..... 5 105 
Columbia Picturest ..... 23%, 22 





+Speculative. 


Unless some unexpected disaster oc- 
curs, these dividends appear reason- 
ably safe. 

—Feb. 6, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








“INCOME 
ENDOWMENT” 


A practical plan for 
purchasing, during 
earning years, a sure 


income for the rest 


of life. 


Our pamphlet gives 
further details. 




















“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Dela- 
ware Corporation, held January 28, 1941,‘ a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢e) per share was 
declared, payable March 24, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 
March 10, 1941. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 
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HOW 
TO GET YOURSELF 


ACROSS 


—in Business and Social Life 


ON’T let others do the talking for you—steal your show—and 

D take credit for your ideas. Send for a copy of “Little Bits About 

Big Men” and use the hundreds of sprightly anecdotes to get 
yourself across in your own daily conversation. 


When B. C. FORBES put his bits about big men in book form he 
thought his intimate inside stories, gathered over a period of 30 years, 
about some of America’s most colorful business figures would prove 
interesting, enlightening, entertaining reading—and they have! 


But he had no idea so many readers would find the book a gold mine 
of fascinating stories to retell at business meetings, banquets, and 
dinners—to use to make their everyday conversation gain them recog- 
nition. 


Whether or not you wish to use these anecdotes to stand out at business, 
lodge, or association meetings, at banquets or at social functions—you'll 
find this handy volume the greatest collection of stimulating, inspiring, 
human anecdotes you’ve ever read. They are brief, light and in many 
instances delightfully humorous. They are easy to read and remember 
and will add zest to your everyday conversation. 


But more than that, they will put anyone you tell them to in a receptive 
frame of mind so you can get yourself or your ideas across. Send for your 
copy today. You can start using it at once. 


THIS AMAZING NEW BOOK— 


1. Springs from the confidential ‘reporter’s pad of Amer- 
ica’s ace business writer. 


2. Brings you refreshing thoughts on how to get the 
most out of business and the business of life. 


3. Extols the American Way of Life. 


4. Proves that business opportunities still exist for the 
man or boy with courage. 


5. Makes a valuable reference book because of its in- 
timate original biographical material of men in public 
life and carefully compiled index. 


6. Gives you enough original, intimate, off-the-record 
anecdotes for a score of successful after-dinner talks 
—for hours of zestful conversation. 





Send no money unless you want your copy autographed by B. C. FORBES 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 2-15-41 


Please send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big Men’ by B. C. FORBES. I = pay postman $2.50 
plus a few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return 
it for p< sy refund if for any reason it does not come up to my expectations. C.O.D. offer good 
in U. S. only. 


Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case B. C. FORBES will es aS autograph your 
copy and we will pay postage. Same refund privilege, of course. (lf N. Y. C. resident, please 
add 5c for Sales Tax.) 
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From Box Kite 
to Bomber 
(Continued from page 19) 








was his all-consuming passion. But it 
was an expensive passion, which had 
to be supported in other ways. Like 
Lincoln Beachey, Glenn Curtiss, and 
the others, he learned that people 
would pay to see these new-fangled air 
machines in operation. A large part 
of his time for the next six years was 
spent barnstorming about the country, 
to collect money needed for develop- 
ment work on his planes. 

He even played a part in an early 
moving picture starring Mary Pick- 
ford, “The Girl of Yesterday,” renting 
himself and plane for $700 a day. In 
this period he set many records for 
speed, altitude, distance flown and 
time in the air. He flew the first air 
mail, was one of the first to fly “air 
express,” and was the first to drop a 
bomb from an airplane. 

It was not until 1912, however, that 
he opened his first full-scale factory. 
For this he moved to Los Angeles. In 
1917 he moved from Los Angeles to 
Cleveland, having previously made a 
survey which convinced him there were 
greater opportunities in the East. 

For a year during the last war his 
company was merged with the Wright 
company. But at the end of that time 
he returned to Cleveland to produce the 
first American bomber using the Lib- 
erty engine. 


MOST DIFFICULT PERIOD 


Anything approaching a complete 
summary of these pioneer years, either 
as flyer or builder, is out of the ques- 
tion here. Already one finds one’s self 
dealing in legends. when telling the 
Martin story. The strange thing is that 
the legend is still being made, being 
added to—not the less fabulous be- 
cause it is of our time. 

“What do you consider the most 
dificult period of your life?” Mr. 
Martin was asked. 

“It was the years from 1912 to 
1917,” he replied. “At least I had 
more to worry about during those 
years. It was the difficulty of taking 
care of the daily needs while trying to 
get the right foundation for my com- 
pany.” 

One of his most trying hurdles in 











this respect, he now says, was to make 
the transition in the public mind from 
“stunt” flyer to sober business man. 
It is hard to realize today that there 
ever was a time when this dean of the 
aircraft industry could have been con- 
sidered the former. 

Glenn Martin has never married. His 
companion and counsellor is his 78- 
year-old mother. He likes company but 
has little social life of a formal nature. 
His principal relaxation is an occa- 
sional visit to a movie theatre with 
his mother. 

Now and then Mr. Martin finds time 
for a short vacation aboard his yacht, 
the “Minta,” named after his mother. 
On such occasions there are usually a 
few guests aboard. As his other chief 
diversion, he reverts to another of his 
early loves, hunting. He owns a large 
farm on the Maryland shore, where he 
raises wild ducks and geese. He likes 
the water and being out of doors. 


RAPID EXPANSION 


But it is still the day’s work which 
interests him most. There is plenty of 
that just now. Since the beginning of 
1939, the company’s employees have 
increased from 3,500 to 17,000, with 
a corresponding increase in factory 
floor space and equipment. By Spring 
of next year, personnel is expected to 
total around 42,000, and plans call for 
nearly tripling present floor space of 
1,412,000 square feet. 

The Martin factory is credited with 
being the most advanced in the indus- 
try in mass production technique. To 
an exceptional degree, the staggeringly 
complex processes of building modern 
military airplanes have been reduced 
to standardized operations employing 
fixed jigs and production line methods. 

With rare exceptions, Mr. Martin is 
at his desk by nine in the morning 
and does not leave the factory till six 
or later in the evening. When he ar- 
rives, the first thing on his schedule is 
to go through the mail and take care 
of telephone calls. Then he notes down 
the “must” jobs for the day. That is 
followed by a brief conference with 
some of his executives, when decisions 
are made, policies outlined. 

At noon, he regularly lunches with 
six or eight department heads. Lunch- 
eon talk is confined to subjects of gen- 
eral interest and topics of the day. 
Specialized subjects or discussion of 
detailed problems in which all could 
not participate must wait. 

Routine is largely disposed of dur- 
ing the morning, leaving afternoons 
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HELP WANTED- 


To Speed National Defense Production 


To inspire resourceful craftsmen and other wage earners to | 
contribute specific suggestions for expediting defense production, 


FORBES MAGAZINE offers: 


1. $225 IN CASH AWARDS; 


2. NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY — to those making the most bene- 
ficial suggestions for speeding production of defense requirements. 


Free Announcement Material 


To enable you to draw the attention 
of your work folks to this opportunity 
to win a cash award and earn national 
recognition, we will send effective bul- 
letin board posters and announcement 
circulars FREE on request. 


Send Suggestions At Once 


Whether you formally announce this 
contest to your foremen and workmen 
or not, you and your labor relations 
executives, works supervisors and plant 
managers are urgently requested to 
send us brief accounts of the best sug- 
gestions already tendered by your em- 
ployees. What may seem trivial to you 
may win a cash prize for one of your 
workers. If you are not associated with 
a defense industry, but know some ex- 
ecutive who is, please tell him about 
this Contest. 


Labor Heroes 


American heroes are not confined to 
the Army or Navy. Many unsung 
HEROES are working quietly, effective- 
ly in the ranks of labor. This Contest is 
designed to discover, reward and honor 
them. It is a nationwide appeal to em- 
ployers, big and small, in defense indus- 
tries and out, to help the people of 
America find out: “Which Workman 
Has Made the Best National Defense 
Job Suggestion?” 





COMPLETE CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to all wage earners in the 
United States and Possessions. 


2. Suggestions not to exceed 300 
words. 


3. First Prize $150; Second Prize 
$50; Third Prize $25. 

4. Regular space rates for sugges- 
tions other than prize winners if 
published in FORBES. 

5. All entries remain the property 
of the sender. 


6. Contest closes midnight, April 30, 
1941, 


7. The decision of the judges is to 
be final. 

















How can we help defense? When 
employees are asked this question, 
workable ideas come thick and fast. 


Big and Small Cooperate 


“Please send us 25 bulletin board posters in con- + 
nection with your Employees’ National Defense 
Contest. We would like very much to have our 
people take a whirl at this opportune program 
which you have initiated.” 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“Would appreciate receiving display announcements 
for this contest. The idea is a good one and we 

believe one that should produce results.” 
WINONA MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Winona, Minnesota 


At no time in our history has the 
need been so great for labor to use not 
only its HANDS. but its HEAD and 
HEART. Have any foremen or work- 
men in your organization thought up 
some improved defense production 
methods? Send in their suggestions at 
once—they may win one of the cash 
awards and earn national recognition! 


National Defense Contest 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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open for what may come up, trips 
through the factory, conferences with 
important visitors or planning the 
larger outlines of the work ahead. 

Necessarily this account has omitted 
most of the detail of disappointment 
and hard work that marked the prog- 
ress of the company from its inception 
as a one-man enterprise in California 
to its present setting. 

It is significant that key executives 
in the organization have averaged 
more than 18 years with the company. 
Also, that of around 100 employees 
who moved with the company from 
Cleveland, nearly 80 are still on the 
payroll. Always courteous, considerate 
and fair, Mr. Martin inspires the ut- 
most in loyalty. 

But it was a remark he made about 
his fledgling years, during which he 
methodically taught himself the ABC 
of the new language of flight, that is 
most revealing. There were, of course, 
occasional crackups. 

“Every time I walked away from the 
wreckage I could build a better air- 
plane,” he said, as though these little 
experiences were a particularly for- 
tunate part of his life. 


Plastic Car in High 


From Ford’s Dearborn plant come 
reports of an all-plastic car, 300 
pounds lighter than the same models 
built of steel, which is expected to soon 
drive to the front of the automotive 
industry. While the plastic car has 
long been the subject of discussion, 
this is the first definite news coming 
directly from Henry Ford, who says. 
“This car, made of plastic body, hood 
and fenders, will be lighter, safer and 
less expensive. It will be a car of darn 
sight better design in every form.” 
And George W. Walker, industrial de- 
signer, adds, “Soon it will be possible 
to build car bodies out of plastics, 
opaque and transparent. The plastic 
car will come as a blessing to the in- 
dustrial designer, for it will give him 
undreamed-of opportunities to express 
himself in new colors, shapes and 
forms. 
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New Tax Law Offers Many Options 


to Amortize “Emergency Facilities” 


Paul D. Seghers, certified public accountant and president of the Federal Tax 
Forum, tells how and when to amortize defense construction. 


TAXPAYERS are afforded numerous op- 
tions with respect to the time and man- 
ner of computing and deducting 
amortization of “emergency facilities” 
for Federal income and excesss profits 
tax purposes. 

To deduct amortization with respect 
to such a facility (which may include 
land as well as buildings, machinery, 
or equipment) it is not necessary for 
a taxpayer to have a United States 
contract or sub-contract, but it is ab- 
solutely essential for the taxpayer to 
have a “necessity certificate” covering 
such “emergency facility,” which may 
include only costs incurred after June 
10, 1940. Such certificates (as well as 
the others later referred to) are issued 
by the War or Navy Department joint- 
ly with the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense. 


FUNCTION OF A CERTIFICATE 


Any taxpayer having acquired or 
constructed any facility subsequent to 
June 10, 1940, which is believed to be 
necessary in the interest of national 
defense, and for which application for 
a necessity certificate has not yet been 
made, should make such application 
at once. After Feb. 14, 1941, a neces- 
sity certificate, to be of any effect, must 
be issued (and not merely applied for) 
before the acquisition or beginning of 
construction, etc., of the facility. In the 
case of a contract with the United 
States, an additional certificate is re- 
quired—either a “certificate of non- 
reimbursement” or a “certificate of 
Government protection.” After Feb. 5, 
1941, the latter certificates, to be ef- 
fective, must be issued within 90 days 
after the making of the contract. 

The function of a certificate of non- 
reimbursement is to supply evidence 
that the taxpayer has not been and will 
not be reimbursed by the United States 
for any portion of the cost of the 
emergency facility pursuant to any 
contract with the Government, dealing 
directly or indirectly with such reim- 
bursement. 


On the other hand, if the taxpayer 
has been or will be reimbursed, no 
amortization will be allowed unless a 
certificate of Government protection is 
issued, evidencing that such a contract 
adequately protects the United States 
with reference to the future use and 
disposition of such emergency facility. 

Where the requisite certificate or 
certificates have been obtained, nu- 
merous options are available to the 
taxpayer: 

1. Amortization, starting with the 
first month after completion of the 
emergency facility, may be claimed in 
the return for that year. If this is done, 
1/60th of the cost of such facility is 
deductible monthly for the “amortiza- 
tion period” of 60 months. 

2. Depreciation may be claimed for 
the year in which the facility is com- 
pleted, and amortization claimed in the 
return for the ensuing year (and for 
the remainder of the 60-month amorti- 
zation period), computed by taking as 
the monthly deduction 1/60th of the 
“adjusted basis” (that is, cost less al- 
lowed depreciation) of the facility as 
of the beginning of such year. 

3. If amortization is claimed under 
either of these options, the taxpayer 
may, by giving advance notice in writ- 
ing, discontinue such deduction and 
thereafter claim depreciation for the 
remaining estimated useful life of the 
facility, based upon its remaining un- 
amortized cost. 


OPTIONAL METHODS 


4. Whether any of the foregoing op- 
tions are exercised or no amortization 
is claimed in any original return, the 
taxpayer is given the further option to 
go back and re-compute and deduct 
amortization, starting with the month 
following acquisition or completion of 
the facility (or the year following, if 
amortization was first claimed in the 
taxpayer's return for such year), in 
the event that the emergency period is 
terminated by Presidential proclama- 
tion or by certification by the proper 











authorities less than 60 months after 
the beginning of such amortization 
period. In such an event, the cost of 
the facility may be deducted ratably 
over such shorter period. 

There is a further provision that if 
the taxpayer receives a reimbursement 
from the United States on account of 
the cost of an emergency facility, by 
reason of the cancellation of a contract 
or certain other conditions, and is re- 
quired to include such amount as tax- 
able income, the amount so received 
may be taken as a deduction for the 
month of receipt in lieu of amortiza- 
tion or depreciation (but not in a 
greater amount than the portion of 
cost remaining unamortized or unde- 
preciated. ) 


FACILITY MUST BE COMPLETED 


The deduction for amortization of 
an “emergency facility” can commence 
only after the completion of such facil- 
ity. Since such a facility can not be 
both complete and incomplete at the 
same time, no subsequent acquisition 
can be considered an addition to a 
completed facility with respect to which 
amortization is being allowed. Hence, 
ia order to obtain amortization for any 
such additional expenditure, a new ne- 
cessity certificate must be obtained, re- 
sulting in a new and separate emerg- 
ency facility, entirely distinct and sep- 
arate in all respects from the original 
one. Failure to understand and be 
guided by the provisions of the Act 
in this regard may result in the loss 
by the taxpayer of any right to de- 
duct amortization with respect to such 
additional expenditures. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that once a taxpayer has obtained the 
necessary certificate (or certificates) , 
the right to the amortization deduction 
and the methods of its computation are 
not only definitely established, but 
wide latitude is given the taxpayer as 
to the manner of computing and claim- 
ing the deduction. The long period of 
uncertainty and difficulty in this re- 
gard, which existed in the years fol- 
lowing the last war, appears to be 
effectively eliminated. However, a great 
many taxpayers today do not under- 
stand their rights, or the vital impor- 
tance of the requisite certificates, and 
may later regret their failure to take 
the necessary steps to protect their 
interests. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 


Seghers, in care of FORBES, on ques- . 


tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 
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A sensational new 
book for salesmen 


that starts where 
other books on 


selling leave off! 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 


The woods are full of books on selling. And if the knack of being a successful salesman could be 
boiled down into a ready-made formula which could be taken in daily doses, then good salesmen would 
be the rule and not the exception. But selling today calls for much more than the ability to make a 
trick approach or put the heat on a customer. The successful salesman of today and tomorrow 
recognizes that he is but one member of a three-cornered partnership—the house, the customer, and 


himself. 
If a salesman can get this viewpoint, if he can see through the “tricks of 
the trade” and get the broader vision of himself as an adviser helping his 
customers buy, then he will have a grasp of the new selling technique 
which is making money for America’s best salesmen today. 


If a sales manager can get this new vision of selling across to his men 
and show them how they can apply it in their work, he will in turn get 
results from his sales force that wil} exceed his anticipations. 


Helping People Buy, by Eugene Whitmore, is not another book on selling. It starts where other 
books on salesmanship leave off. The author has pulled no punches. Some of the things he has to say 
about salesmen and their expense accounts will make the short hairs stand up on many a salesman’s 
neck. But between its covers he has condensed the most important things a salesman can do to get 
ahead and presented them enlivened with anecdote and story that will make? this book an enjoyable 
and thought-provoking experience for every man who sells and every man who directs salesmen. 


The Author 


To Eugene Whitmore, as to few other men, 
has come the opportunity to get the inside 
track on this business of selling. In his 
younger days as a cub salesman, later as a 
salesmanager, still later as editor of ‘Sales 
Management,” and now as editor of ‘““Amer- 
ican Business,” Mr. Whitmore has inter- 
viewed most of the topnotch salesmen in 
America today. For many years it has been 
his daily task to get the facts on what it 
takes to make a successful salesman. From 
an unusually rich experience, he has been 
able to put between the covers of this book, 
solid down-to-earth common sense on the 
most important things a salesman can do to 
win success. 


The Contents 


Millionaire Salesmen 
Prospects Are People 
Let the Customer Use You 
The "Gift of Gab" Delusion 
What's Holding You Back? 
Expense Accounts vs. Swindle Sheets 
The Boss Hopes You Make Good 
Little Habits and Big Men 
The Salesman and Advertising 
The Credit Bugaboo 
What's Your Competition? 
You Can Be an Interesting Fellow 
Showmanship in Salesmanship 
Give ‘Em Everything You Have 
Salesmen and Scientists Play Ball 


256 PAGES - CLOTH BOUND -— $2.50 
SENT ON APPROVAL — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

You may send on approval a copy of Eugene Whitmore’s new book, “HELPING PEOPLE BUY.” 
It is understood I will either pass your invoice for $2.50 for payment within ten days or return the 
book in which case the’ charge will be cancelled. (Books sent on approval to executives at their business 
addresses only. Orders from individuals at private addresses will be shipped C. O. D.) 
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HOW TO GET’ YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED 


If you care to attach remittance to your order, the author will autograph your 
copy of “Helping People Buy.” F/F 
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SMALL PACKAGES 


By A. G. 
TVERBERG 





Editor, Grafton (N. D.) 
News and Times 








NEVER think of my newspaper as small, or 
of my town as small. To me, my town is 
the biggest and most important town in the 

universe; and to my town, my newspaper is the 
biggest and most important in the world. 


We get along, we three—my town, my news- 
paper, and I. We know each other from the 
ground up. My town has seen my newspaper 
grow from a hand set, poorly printed sheet, to 
a linotyped newspaper that will stack up in 
typography with the best in the land. 


It has seen my newspaper adopt modern busi- 
ness methods, insist on cash payment for sub- 
scriptions, give advertisers full merchandising 
cooperation—and still keep the close, intimate 
touch that made us friends in the beginning. 


I have seen my town grow from a spot on 
the prairie to a modern, self-contained little 


city, carrying the products of half the world . 


in its stores—just as thousands of other editors 
of so called “small newspapers” have seen their 
towns grow and have grown with them. 


We have a sales potential, never, it seems, 
fully realized. Why in North Dakota alone, 
there are only four counties that have a town 
of over 10,000 population—the rest of the state 
is strictly in the field of the weekly newspapers. 


Over 68% of the total sales of the state 
come from our areas; 77% of the food sales; 
85% of the liquor sales; 81% of the lumber, 
building and hardware sales; 82% of the gaso- 
line sales. And this is true in almost every 
state in the nation. 


We are small individually; but each diamond 
in a necklace is small, too. We are small indi- 
vidually, but each customer to whom you sell 
your product is relatively small, too. But take 
us together, advertise your goods in our news- 
papers, let us move your product into the stores 
of our towns and out into the homes—and you 
will have tapped the greatest market in America 


today. 


The small packages can sell your product! 








Let us tell you about the Grafton News 
and Times and other “small packages” 
that can mean big sales. 


AMERICAN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK - - PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO - - - = DETROIT 
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A Long War? 


SELDOM HAS American business senti- 
ment pivoted so completely upon for- 
eign affairs. All eyes are on Europe. 
Total war or a negotiated peace with- 
in the next six months? The result 
will be controlling in the domestic eco- 
nomic picture. 

Unfortunately the most experienced 
and reputable government experts 
frankly confess inability to predict 
near-term developments abroad. 

President Roosevelt has been ex- 
tremely secretive concerning foreign 
policy. Often dealing directly with 
Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
Mr. Roosevelt at times keeps top offi- 
cials of the State and Treasury depart- 
ments in the dark concerning day-to- 
day developments overseas. 


Returning diplomats present a vastly 
different picture of Europe today from 
that which generally prevails in Amer- 
ican popular opinion. Military observ- 
ers back from England and the Con- 
tinent tell of budding peace feelers. 

Some veteran journalists, a few in 
this country for the first time in ten 
years, also visualize negotiations as 
slightly more probable than war to a 
final military conclusion. Informed 
English opinion does not expect nearly 
so much military assistance from the 
U. S. in 1941 as popular sentiment in 
this country thinks we can, and will, 
give. 

This uncertainty, more than any 
other single factor, accounts for the 
decided note of hesitancy in the long- 
term planning of both business and 
finance at home. 


The collapse of the war by the in- 
exorable pressures of economic exhaus- 
tion over wide areas is closer at hand 
than America has been permitted to 
know. No country in Europe is now 
supported by a really adequate diet. 

Five distinct types of war plague 
have prevailed for 90 days at scattered 
spots on the Continent. These plagues 
range from typhus and dysentery to 
cholera and Bubonic. All are first man- 
ifestations of general malnutrition. 


None is under medical control. The 
geographical extent of mass starvation 
by April or May will exceed anything 
in modern European history. 

Key areas of livestock and dairy pro- 
duction have not sufficient herds to 
produce a new meat crop this year. 
Germany, the best fed nation outside 
the Western Hemisphere, is the only 
people who now enjoy health-sustain- 
ing rations of animal fats. Germany * 
has a large special section of army 
scientists working on the problem of 
concentrated foods—nutrition tablets 
designed to save shipping space. Ger- 
many, by all official reports, will be 
the last country in Europe to suffer 
starvation. 


England’s first call is for ocean trans- 
port bottoms, then airplanes. It is 
agreed everywhere that adequate mili- 
tary aircraft probably will be available 
from the U. S. by the Summer of 1942. 
The outlook for shipping is not clear. 
Under the recent Pacific agreement, 
U. S. merchant lines are to take over 
all British transport service to the Far 
East. This already has produced an in- 
crease of 25% in trans-Pacific freight 
rates to U. S. ports. 

Transfer of American inter-coastal 
vessels to foreign registry also has 
produced a space pinch in that service. 
Administration officials have not yet 
determined how deep our own trade 
needs may be cut in the aid-to-Britain 
program. New U. S. tonnage scheduled 
for service before 1943 hardly will care 
for urgent American needs in expan- 
sion and replacement. 


Our Army and Navy staffs are dis- 
turbed by fears for U. S. defenses. 
Their secret testimony before the 
House and Senate committees urged 
Congressional protection of certain 
vital defense equipment. Some items 
needed by Britain could not be re- 
placed in our own defense scheme 
within five years. These opinions have 
been buried under the heavier barrage 
of comment from “official” sources. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 























“Dad, why do they put it 


under the street?” 


*“Because, Son, in a big city like this there 
isn’t room in the streets for enough poles to 
carry all the telephone lines needed.” 

Cable is one of the many items of telephone 
apparatus which Western Electric produces. 
Were it not for cable, millions who now have 
telephones could not have them. Well ahead 
of public need, Western Electric has for years 
pioneered in improving the art of cable manu- 
facture, packing more wires into limited 


Western EJecfric 


space, insulating them from each other more 
perfectly, and making the outer lead cover- 
ing more resistant to destructive forces. 

Telephones, switchboards, vacuum tubes— 
to name but a few others—all embody the 
same manufacturing skill. 

Thus this Company, source of supply for 
Bell telephone companies, helps make the 
service they give the most reliable, most 
economical in the world. 


...is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 





Here’s the cold fact as thousands 
of American car-owners are find- 
ing out: 


sed in 
arbure- 


The two carburetors 


Buick’s 1941 Compound 


tion require less gasoline than the 


ordinary car’s one! 
4 


There is gop reason for this. 


. 
For when only one carburetor is 
used on a car it has to be a com- 
promise. 


It is bigger than necessary for 
ordinary, around-town, low-speed 
driving — yet it is smaller than 
is desirable for ideal top-range 
performance. 


So, reasoned Buick engineers, in- 
stead of one in-between-size fuel 
mixer, why not two smaller car- 
buretors — one for normal, low- 


power operation, one as a 
“booster” for use when you 
want real wallop? 


That’s all Compound Car- 
buretion is. Two smaller- 
than-usual carburetors 
teamed together. 


Only one functions in normal 
driving. 


The other cuts in whenever you 
need power — for pull, for fast 
get-away, for pick-up on the road, 
for hill climbing, and so on. 


But see what results: 


Power is increased—so much that 
between Compound Carburetion 
and Buick FiRepaL. design, the 
same size engines as last year now 
develop eighteen and twenty-four 
more horsepower. 


Economy is increased— 
extra power permits more 


economical ratios in the regular 
high gear — giving thrift at all 
speeds and as much as 10% to 
15% more miles per gallon. 


Gear shifting is reduced —to 
swoop you up a hill or thread you 
through traffic, the engine simply 
turns on more power at your 
touch on the gas-treadle—without 
need for dropping to lower gears. 


And why do you get all this? 
Because Buick engineers figured 
out how to make two carburetors 
“breathe” cheaper than one. 


Ask your Buick dealer — and let 
him demonstrate that they a 


for the Business Coupe 


*delivered at Flint, Mich. State tax, 
optional equipment and accesso- 
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